FRIENDS 


NTELLIGE 


AND J a AL. 








ANTED.—IN A SMALL FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
\ two girls, ior the work of the house. Ad- 
dress T., FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
or managing housekeeper, in or near 
Philadel ‘hia. References exchanged. Ad- 

dress MARY B. LARGE, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., 
Pennsylvania. 


ANTED.—BY A MAN 1 WITH A FAMILY, 

\ (Friend), a situation as manager of a farm. 
Can give reference, if required. Address 

J. HIBBERD, Devault, Chester Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
\ about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


OR SALE.—A DRY GOODS STORE OF FIFTY 
K years’ standing, dwelling, and large lot with 
stable on. JONATHAN JONES, Germantown, 

P hiladelphia. 





OARDING. TW oO OR THREE: FRIENDS Cc CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 


\ EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. _Liter- 

ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 








ASADENA, CAL.— PLEASANT WELL-FUR- 
nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally located. Address, CARRIE M. 

HAZARD, 99 N. Marengo Avenue. 


THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC.CITY, N. J. 


The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Farm for Sale. 


At Mickleton, N. J., on the Salem railroad, in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, 61 acres of land, fruit trees, 
good buildings, and shaded lawn. 

Address JOB S. HAINES, Mickleton, N. J. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OYSTER SUPPER 


For the Benefit of the 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN 


at the 
ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Third-day, Second Month 23. from 5 to 8 


Admission and Supper, 50 Cents. 


This Home provides shelter temporarily until it 
can secure good private homes for orphans, neglect- 
ed and destitute children, and we ask your aid in 
any form. The ener is empty, and we have 40 
children in the Home demanding attention. 

A Select and Interesting Entertainment will be 
given by the Diligemt Circle, King’s Daughters. 

The —— will consist of raw, fried, panned 


oysters, pigs in blanket, Hecker’s biscuits an cakes, 
cranberries, etc., etc. 


Office 





Friends?’ ‘Nvmenion: Relief, 
Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 
Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 


—e Ps RS 
. Powell, 

Cash. : 

Jane M. Pratt, 

Mary M. Davis, 

A. R. G. Brown, 

Macre P. Eyre, 

Joseph B. Simpson, . 

From members of Mill Creek Meeting, 
Del., per S. John Pyle, . . . 31.00 


me IN aviv 
88888888 


$64.00 


Previously acknowledged, 28.00 


Amount, ; $92. 00 
Anti-Slavery Committee Photogravures. 


Photogravures, by F. Gutekunst, from the 
Daguerreotype described and reproduced in 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
Tenth month 24, 1896, 


of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylva- | 


nia Anti-Slavery Society, 1851. 


A Group of Twelve: James and Lucretia | 


Mott, Robert Purvis, (who only is now living), 
Oliver Johnson, J. Miller McKim, Mary Grew, 
Edward M. Davis, Abby Kimber, Sarah Pugh, 
Haworth Wetherald, Mary Jones, and Benja 
min C. Bacon. 


The Photogravure is a fine reproduction, 
slightly enlarged, the printed part 81% by 6 
inches. 


A few copies for sale. Price 50 cents, or by 
mail, 60 cents. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
Office, g21 Arch Street. 


Young Friends’ Association. — 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Second month 
8, at 8 o’clock. 

The program : 

I. ‘*The Quakers as Makers of America.” A 
Sermon preached by Dr. Gregg. of Brook- 
lyn Read by NATHANIEL E. JANNEY. 

Il. “ Home a and the Mission of the 
Home.”’ “per prepared by Edward A. 
Pennock, of Boston. Read by ELLIs W. 
Bacon 

All persons | interested are invited to be present. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


| will, after First month 1, 





Fr ‘ends? 





in 


lMusteated Anes 


BY 


HILAIRE BELLOc, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 


“THE THIRD CRUSADE,” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, SECOND MONTH 5, 
at 8 p. m. 
Lecture Room of Friends’ Central School, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 


At Young Friends’ Association Rooms, 
140 N. 15th Street. 


LECTURES—1897. 
AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 

‘*Wendell Phillips.” 
‘* Whittier.” 
‘*George Fox.” 
‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
“Woman as a Citizen.” 
‘Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
‘The National Drink Problem.”’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 


1 Wm 99 tO 


| PIST, United Charities Building, New York. 


Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


| VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc 


Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO ‘THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race { Street, Philadelphia. 


Books for the lia by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.’’"— British Friend. 

“ sy it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.’’— Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 


nn gy sky-glow on every page.’’— Friends’ 


Quarter 
“ Pall of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through all Booksellers. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER, 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}4 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECcKs, 
DraFts, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 49> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 


TRUTHS OLD AND New.—VI 
VERSES: ASPIRATION, 

FRIENDS IN BOSTON, 1701, . st leas 
A BYGONE FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN 
LEICESTER, MAss. (Concluded), 
WESTBURY MEETING- House, 
AND, J/lustration, 
DESCENDANTS OF 


Lonc Isi 


THOMAS GOODWIN, . 
CARELESSNESS 
THE -BIRD, Ve 
FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LEssoNsS—7, 
ARMENIAN SCENES, 


EDITORIAL : 
Comforting the Aged, . 
Notes, : : 


AND FORGETFULNESS, 


HuUMMIN 


DEATHS, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS : 

Fair‘ax Quarterly Meeting, . Ap 
WILson.—V., 
BIBLE, . 


MARRIAGES, 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC 
THE STUDY OF THI 
THE LECTURES 
FROM 
A SUGGESTION, 


A VIEW 0! 
FORMULA, 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
LITERARY NOTES, 

POEM : 
SIMPLICITY IN THI 
THE FAMILY. 
CLOTHING BROUGHT IN FREE, . 
THE SLEEP 0} 
CURRENT EVENTs, ad 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
NOTICES, 


ON THE CRUSADES, . 


THE LAING SCHOOL, . 


rHE ** IAN MACLAREN ” 


The Crusaders ; Her Letter, 
Home, . 


SMEDLEY 


INFANTS, 


MEN WHO WORK HARD 
Need Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Taken at bed-time it brings sound, sweet 
sleep; quiets the nerves and builds up brain 
tissue. It’s good for digestion too—take a 
little after meals. 


We never sold good gold watches 
at such low prices as now and we’ve 
been in the watch business since 1810. 
If you want a watch we can satisfy you. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


; 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Ve repair watches. 


FRIENDS’ IN'VTELLIGENCER 





Ivory SOA 


It FLOATS 


It costs a little more, but with chapped hands and clothes 
weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 
keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’ti. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care hia Yearly M 
oon y Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Ciassical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, a gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 


Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day | 


school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udy. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


| under the care of Friends. | 
| Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
| enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 


year. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 


| of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 


ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- | 


itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
—— located near the Harlem Rail , one 


our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- | 


ticulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con z - 
ticulars, references, and letters dom 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Kennett Square, Pa | 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly sgetine. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroun: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup’ Stu- 


dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Pri 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Colored Dress Goods 
The styles selected for mention below 


| are of undoubted value. All are suita 
ble for present and early Spring wear : 


ALL-WOOL COVERT SUITING—a8 
inches wide, in new combinations, at $1.00 
and $1.25. 


ALL-WOOL BROADCLOTH —51 in 
ches wide, in all the leading colors, at $1.00 


SILK-AND-WOOL LANSDOWNE — 
41 inches wide, in the new colors for Spring, 


at $1.00. 


| ALL-WOOL GRANITE CLOTH — 46 
| inches wide, in the new shadings for Spring, 
at 75 cents. 


| ALL-WOOL MIXED DIAGONAL 
CHEVIOT — 46 inches wide, in grays, 
browns, and tans, at 65 cents. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY 
UPON REQUEST. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





ADDRESS 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


B USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIV. No.6. § 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
VI. 
CHRISTIANITY ts opposed to war, not se much because 


war means the infliction of physical injury as because it 
springs from covetousness, pride, ambition, hatred, lust of 
territory, greed of commerce ; base and selfish passions which 
war within and against the soul 

FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 


From his book, ‘* The Quakers,’’ the chapter on ‘* The Peculiari- 
ties of Quakerism.” 


ASPIRATION. 
‘“‘ALL roadways,” said the Roman pride, 
‘*All roadways lead to Rome”’ ; 
Perchance, howe’er men’s paths divide, 
At last they bring them home. 


I have not known of mortal mould 
A wretch so fell and grim 

But when the story was all told 
I needs must weep with him. 

Time takes my strength, but gives my pen 
A wider range and scope; 

I view the heaven-swayed lives of men 
With endless trust and hope. 


No more I label, sort, define 
God’s dealings deep and dread : 
I raise to heaven these eyes of mine 
And all my creed is said. 
—Frederick Longbridge. 


Father of all, we humbly look 
In aspiration unto thee ! 
Grant us, O God, thy light, thy life, 
That as thou art we too may be. 
First month, 1897. 


FRIENDS IN BOSTON, 1701. 
From the Journal of John Richardson. 
WHILE we were in Boston, [1701] when one of the afore- 
mentioned worthy Women was declaring excellently, with 
both good Utterance and Voice, as also good Matter, as 
the manner of the Inhabitants of Boston had been for 
many Years to encourage, or at least suffer a rude Mob to 
bawl and make a Noise, so they did now, [so] that it was 
hard to hear so as to understand distinctly what the 
Friend said, although she spoke plain and intelligibly: 
It did very much grieve me to see the Ignorance and 
Darkness of those high Professors of Religion, so that 
when the Friend had done, observing there appeared 
Men of some note in the World, I requested them to hush 
the Rabble, for I had something to say, which I desired 
them to make known to the Governor and chief Men of 
the Town ; so they soon quelled the Noise. Then I told 
them, That in case we were as erroneous as some might 
insinuate we were, that was not the Way to convince us 
of our Errors, neither to bring us out of them, but rather 
to establish us in them ; and that was not the Way for | 
them to gain Proselytes, but the Way to lose many from 
them, and increase Dissenters; for what Convincement 
could there be by Noise and Clamour, and Hooting, as 








and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1897. f 


| heard to the contrary but it is well yet as to that. 


JOURNAL, 


1Vol. XXV. No. 1264. 


if they would split their own Lungs? I had come a great 


| Way to see them, and what Character could I give of 


them? I never thought to have seen so much Folly 
amongst a wise and religious People as now I saw: Tell 
the Governor and chief of the Town, what the old 
Englishman saith ; for I am ashamed of such doings. 

It had a good Effect, for when I came after, we had 
quiet Meetings; and I understood by a Letter from 
Daniel Zachary, of Boston, to Old England, that the 


| Governor said I was in the right, and ordered that Peace 


should be kept in Friends’ Meetings there : and I never 
We 
have great reason to be truly thankful to the Lord for 
those, and all other his Mercies, that he the Fountain of 
all Good is pleased to favour us with. 

And as an Instance of the Lord’s Mercy to many poor 
Sufferers’ and to shew the implacable Envy of these People 
to Friends, the Case of Thomas Maulham of Salem may 
suffice, in some measure, to set forth both, who was a 
great Sufferer in the Time of hot Persecution ; when the 
Persecutors had stript him of almost all he had, their in- 
satiable Minds not content with that, they came with Axes 
and hewed down all the Apple Trees in his Orchard, it 
being a large one, and left the Stumps about the height 
of a Man’s Knee, and as Thomas Maulham said, they 
took the Way as they thought to ruin him ; but the Lord 
turned it into a Blessing, for the Trees grew to Admira- 
tion, and came to bear Fruit abundantly, and a finer 
Orchard I have not seen in all my Travels, for the Big- 
ness of it ; let the Lord besanctified by all his People, and 
admired by all them that believe. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A BYGONE FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THE chief military person of Leicester was Col. Henshaw. 
He carried a gun made by Thomas Earle, son of Robert. 
This, coming to the notice of General Washington, was 
so much admired by him that he ordered one like it. 
Thomas made another gun, ‘‘ loaded and primed it, and 
placed it under water, all but the muzzle, during a night, 
and taking it out in the morning, discharged it as if it 
had just been loaded.’’ He then walked to New York, 
with the gun on his shoulder, and delivered it in person 
to Washington. The General highly commended the 
workmanship, and, noticing the maker’s name marked on 
it, said, ‘‘ Mr. Earle, your name is not correctly spelled. 
E.a-r-lisa title of nobility. You should addan e to it.’’ 
The final ¢ is used by most branches of the family. 
Another son of Robert was his namesake, and to him 
the town of Leicester was a legacy which we shall speak 
of later. He was ‘‘ Uncle Robert ’”’ to the whole neigh- 
borhood, and his wife was ‘‘ Aunt Sarah.’’ They were 
the parents of ten children, all Friends, and among them 
the mechanical ingenuity of the family turned in a more 
Friendly channel than the manufacture of guns. The 
name of Pliny Earle, their oldest son, is especially con- 


| nected with the development of the cotton manufacture. 


About 1790, Samuel Slater, the ‘‘ father of cotton manu- 





82 


facture in the United States,’ was ean to start his first | 
factory, and found there were no cards in this country 
which would answer his purpose. What he needed are 
known as ‘‘twilled’’ cards. In his emergency, he ap- 
plied to Pliny Earle, who for some years had been making 
‘‘plain’’ hand cards in Leicester. To produce the 
needed article, it was necessary to perforate a part of the 
plain card, called the filleting ; and, to accomplish this, 
Pliny was obliged to prick the whole filleting with two 
needles inserted in a handle like an awl. In this tedious 
manner he furnished the cards ‘‘ by which the first cotton 
was wrought that was spun by machinery in America.”’ 
His next task was to make a machine that would prick 
the leather. This was patented in 1803, and, for many 
years, formed the basis of all machines for pricking twilled 
cards. Now the pricking, cutting, and setting are done 
at one process, as may be witnessed in Leicester’s factories. 

Uncle Robert’s three oldest sons engaged together in 
the card manufacture. Prior to 1800, they sent an agent 
to South Carolina and transported cotton hand cards by 
horse teams from the factory in Leicester to Charleston. 
In 1802 they had machines for carding both cotton and 
wool, and two years later, upon some stream in each of 
the towns in Worcester county, and on one in Rhode 
Island, they placed wool-carding machines for the accom- 
modation of the neighboring farmers, whose home. raised 
wool had previously been mostly carded by hand in the 
farmhouses. The brothers were also joint owners with 
others in a cotton factory in Northbridge, but later the 
business was continued by Pliny Earle alone. After 1832 


it passed into the hands of his son William B. Earle. 
Other industries received attention from this enterprising 
Quite naturally he was interested in the produc- 
and for a time he engaged extensively in 


Friend. 
tion of wool, 
sheep raising. In 1820 his flock numbered more than 
two hundred. His orchard of grafted apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches, plums, apricots, and nectarines, was 
the finest in the town, but, from another and less suc- 
cessful venture, the homestead derived the name it has 
ever since retained—Mulberry Grove. The thought of 
carrying on the silk culture in this country had occurred 
to Pliny Earle, and about 1793 he raised the mulberry 
trees that were to feed the worms. He did succeed in 
making a quantity of silk in the first years of this century, 
but could not make it pay the cost of culture. 

This Massachusetts Friend was a stanch Federalist, 
but seldom attended political gatherings. In the annual 
town meeting he always cast his vote, but steadfastly re- 
fused to accept any public office. It is said of him : ‘* In 
religious belief he lived and died a conscientious and 
consistent Quaker, free from bigotry and without un- 
christian prejudice against any man because of his associa- 
tion with some other denomination. His house was ever 
open to members of the Society, and he took pleasure in 
seeing it filled to the extent of its accommodations at the 
time of monthly and quarterly meetings.’’ 

Like his ancestors, Pliny Earle was the father of a 
large family. His oldest son was editor and proprietor 
of the Massachusetts Spy. An abolitionist, he threw the 
weight of his newspaper influence into that cause, and 
did much to create the strong anti-slavery sentiment for 
which Worcester county was noted. The second son, 
Thomas, was a lawyer in Philadelphia. Also an aboli- 
tionist, 
constitution, and contributed to the Pennsylvanian and 
Pennsylvania Freeman. He was the father of George H. 
Earle. Two sons of Pliny Earle’s oldest daughter have 
been connected with Haverford College, Pliny Earle 
Chase and Thomas Chase. The fourth son, Pliny, was a 
physician and specialist in insanity. At one time he was 


he was active in the revision of Pennsylvania’s | 
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stiles steiclati at the asylum in Frankford, and after. 
ward superintendent of asylums in New York and North. 
| ampton, Mass. He was one of the medical experts sum. 
moned to the trial of Guiteau, but ill health obliged him 
to leave before the trial was ended. He considered 
Guiteau responsible for his acts. Whether he favored the 
death penalty or not, I do not know. 

In following the children of Pliny Earle we have wan. 
dered far from the little meeting-house among the hills. 
But so far and farther have gone the descendents of Ralph 
and his associates. It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since Friends gathered there, and in 1878 the 
house was torn down, and the place left to nature and to 
memories. For years thereafter, the blackberry and 
golden rod overran the graves while the old slate and 
sandstone slabs crumbled away. I would I had known it 
then, for now the hand of the restorer seems too painfully 
evident. 

One First-day morning last Seventh month we started 
for the old burial ground. Leaving the car at the foot of 
the hill, we were fortunate enough to be directed by an 
old grass-grown road which shortened the journey and 
made it pleasanter. After walking about a mile through 
the woods, we came out into the traveled road and found 
ourselves—there. The burial-ground lay at our left, a 
small open lot, nearly square, surrounded on three sides 
by the woods, and separated from them by a low stone 
wall. Across the front is a new and handsome wall about 
four feet high and three feet thick, while tall granite 
posts support wrought iron gates, instead of the rickety 
structure I have heard described. The ground had been 
recently graded and was covered with a rank growth of 
coarse grass. The old time slabs have disappeared and 
been replaced by granite stones, uniform in size and 
shape. These, standing bolt upright in pristine newness, 
can claim no picturesqueness, but we were obliged 
pardon that deficiency since they enabled us to find the 
graves of Ralph and Mary Earle, Nathaniel Potter, and 
others, without any difficulty. We succeeded in getting 
a photograph of Ralph’s grave which shows the style oi 
the new headstones, somewhat unlike those prescribed in 
our discipline. 

We looked about for something to denote the site oi 
the meeting-house. On the slight elevation in the middle 
of the enclosure, is a growth of lilac and sumac suggest- 
ing a hollow square, and among the bushes, near each 
corner of the square, is set a small stone post, which we 
at once concluded marked the four corners of the build- 
ing. Extending our investigations, I found at the rear, 
between two clumps of lilac, a broad flat stone that was 
evidently the old door stone, and a few bits of plaster. 
That was all. The light and the surroundings were not 
favorable for photography, but we were able to get some- 
thing that serves as a memento of the place. In order to 
mark the spot, I stood on the doorstone and could but 
think of the many feet that had been wont to tread it on 
First-days. I thought of fresh spring mornings, when 
the Quaker matrons lingered there to interchange greet- 
ings and neighborly news, while the purple plumes of 
lilac perfumed the air, and the sweet wild notes of birds 
trilled through the woods. And of quiet summer twi- 
lights, when, in the silent meeting, the whippoorwill’s cry 
sounded plaintively clear through the gathering dusk, 
until the moon silvered the tree-tops and the little group 
at the door dispersed itself by the never-failing twos. It 
seemed a sad work of time that only we two strangers 
should be there that morning. And I had a humble fee!- 
ing that I, with my Worcester county blood and Quaker 
faith, was so standing as a symbol that a union of the two 
does still exist. 
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I have anil of the legacy lin: Leicester owes to 
Uncle Robert Earle. This is a book printed in Newport, 
R. L., early in the 18th Century, Barclay’s ‘‘ Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity.’’ Originally the property | 
of Ralph Earle, it was perhaps the only copy in the first | 
band of Quakers, and probably circulated among them. 
When it came into the possession of the second Robert 
it was in a dilapidated condition, and to him we owe its 
preservation. He carefully mended the torn leaves, and, 
with his pen, prepared substitutes for those which were | 
missing. After his death, it passed into the hands of his 
daughter, who married and removed to New York State. 
In her branch of the family it remained until 1891, when 
it was returned to William B. Earle in Leicester. Ar- 
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riving only the night before he died, on his death bed he | 
bequeathed it to the Leicester Free Library. 

Having heard of this book, you may be sure I rested 
not until I saw it. One morning I went with the libra- 
rian into the new library, a little gem of its kind, de- 
signed by Ralph Earle’s great-great-grandson. And then 
I had the pleasure of looking over this interesting volume. 
I found that Uncle Robert’s pages were not written in 
script as I had supposed, but frinted, the pages being so 
accurately lined, spaced, and lettered that it required 
more than a glance to tell the substituted leaves from the 
original. You may imagine the thrill when I clasped this 
link with the past. 





‘* We turn the pages they have read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor.” 
As a Friend, 


I could but rejoice, that this book, 


| the same as when first built. 
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which alain their valeahabiin had come back to the 
town of Ralph and Robert Earle, to be kept as the treas- 
ure of its library. ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


| WESTBURY MEETING-HOUSE, LONG ISLAND. 
, | AN account of Westbury meeting- house. 


1701. Ata yearly meeting held at Flushing, L. I., it 


| was agreed That it was spoken about that there should be 


a meeting-house built at Westbury, the thing is left to 


| the next meeting. 


Sixth month 30. Again being spoken of, Nathaniel 
Seaman and others are to inspect and select the most con- 
venient place. 


ISLAND. BUILT 1800. 


Ninth month 29, at the quarterly meeting at Flushing, 
the committee report they have concluded of a suitable 
place and treated with the builders, etc. 


1702. The quarterly meeting held at R. Willets con- 
clude that since it has pleased God to increase the num- 
ber of dear people hereaway the former places [private 
houses] not having convenient room, the committee re- 
ported that they had chosen a place at Plain Edge, three 
and a quarter acres, for 4 pounds. 

1706. The monthly meeting was held for the first time 
in the house at Westbury. 

1722. The house was enlarged, and in 1766 again en- 
larged, to hold the quarterly meeting, to accommodate 
the increasing number of Friends. In the year 1800 it 
was concluded to build the present house, at a cost of 
$2,056.23. The size is 40 feet by 57 feet, the posts 22 
feet. Excepting a shed along the front, it remains nearly 
A correct photograph I send 


with this article. Isaac HICKs. 


Westbury, Long Island. 
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DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS GOODWIN. 
Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa, First month 20. 

‘*Another Montgomeryshire Quaker of some note was John Good- 

win, who lived upon his own freehold farm of Esgingoch, near Stay- 
little, Trefeglwys. He built there a small meeting-house, which I be- 
lieve is still standing. John Goodwin himself, after traveling 
and preaching much for over fifty-five years, died in December, 
1763. ’* (From “ Early Friends in Montgomeryshire, Wales,”’ 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.) 
In connection with the above will I be permitted to offer 
the following, written in 1846, by our mother, Phebe 
Miller Goodwin, deceased in 1876: ‘‘ Thomas Goodwin, 
the founder of the family in Chester county, was from 
Lianduey [Llwyn-du], in Merionethshire, Wales. He 
was a minister in the Church of England and kepta 
school. When he became a Friend he was unfrocked and 
lost his school. About the time that William Penn be- 
gan to settle Pennsylvania he came over with all his 
family, excepting John, who remained behind at Escar- 
gozh, in Monmouthshire. John was living about the 
year 1760. It appears he had two children, daughters, 
who married, the oldest to Humphrey Owens, and the 
other to William Howell, of Llanduey [Llwyn-du]. 
Rachel, the oldest, died, aged 87 years, in 1805, at her 
son-in-law’s, Henry Owen, who married her (Rachel’s) 
daughter Anne. Sarah, who married William Howell, 
died about the year 1787, leaving two daughters, who 
were not Friends.’’ 

From the account above quoted in part not only was 
Thomas, the elder immigrant, a minister, but his four 
children, John, Thomas, Mary, and Sarah (m. John 
Worrall) were ministers among Friends, the latter, 
accompanied by her sister Mary, crossing the ocean and 
dying in Ireland while on her religious mission. Thomas, 
Jr., crossed the ocean five times in those tedious, peril- 
ous voyagings of the olden years. There seems to have 
been a line of ministers in the Goodwin name as far back 
as the protectorate of Cromwell, for in Carlyle’s ‘ Life 
of Cromwell,’’ volume 2, page 396, we read: ‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin preached at opening of Parliament 
during Cromwell’s protectorate.’’ 

[can not forego copying in this connection from 
«« Clovercroft Chronicles,’’ edited by Mary Rhoads 
Haines, the following from the chapter ‘‘ Joseph Rhoads 
2d and Mary Rhoads’’: ‘‘ Tnere was always a transpar- 
ency in thought and action throughout the family 
(Rhoads) agreeing well with some simple lines now lying 
before me, written by my grandmother, on paper grown 
yellow with age: 

“« Flee youthful lusts, the omniscient God revere, 
Whether with others or alone you are ; 
Suffer no idle word, nor secret act to be, 
Which ought to cause a blush if all mankind could see. 


“ 1783-6-11. 

‘* This being a copy of a small piece of verse which 
our ancient and worthy friend, Thomas Goodwin, gave 
as a present to several of the children of Goshen Meet- 
ing after his return from England the last time, of which 
I was one. Mary Ruoaps.’”’ 

(Mary Rhoads was a daughter of George Ashbridge, 
Goshen. ) 


Thomas Goodwin, the elder, and wife Elizabeth, it | 


seems, did not come over with the earlier immigrants, 
for Hugh Roberts writes of Friends meeting for worship 
at his house at Llwyn-du in 1698, and Chester Monthly 
Meeting received his certificate Twelfth month 28, 1708, 
with the note that it had been delayed until after their 
departure. Yet he was a Friend perhaps during the 
period of persecution previous to and during the exodus, 
1682-6. However, no note has been found, so far as the 
writer knows, of his being fined or imprisoned, but 








simply unfrocked and deprived of his school. The sep- 
aration from the mother church may have been slow and 
deliberate, owing to his ministry therein, and perhaps 
that of a line of ancestors. 

Thomas, the elder, settled in Edgmont, Delaware 
county, on a farm since owned by Everard Passmore and 
others. His daughter Sarah marrying John Worrall, of 
Edgmont, was the ancestor of many of that name in 
Chester and Delaware counties ; of the Salkelds, Hoopes, 
Darlingtons, Garrets, and among the more historical 
descendants was General Persifer F. Smith. And from 
his daughter, Elizabeth, who married Peter Thomas, 
descended among others the late Dr. Thomas, of West 
Chester. Mary, the third daughter, married Thomas 
James, of Philadelphia, from whom descended the Gris- 
coms of that city. 

The marriage certificate of Thomas Goodwin, the son, 
and Ann, daughter of Richard and Jane (Evans) Jones, 
is in our possession, but brown, weak, and crumbling 
away. The names of the witnesses to the marriage may 
be interesting to many descendants and also to genealo- 
gists, to wit: Thomas Goodwin, Elizabeth Goodwin, 
Thomas Evan, Hannah Evan, Richard Jones, Rebecca 
Jones, Robert Evans, Hugh Evans, Lowry Evans, Evan 
Evans, Owen Evans, Reese Jones, Wm. Lewis, Elizabeth 
Thomas (wife of Peter Thomas and sister of groom, ances- 
tors of the Thomas family as cited), Lowry Lewis, Sarah 
Jones, John Worrall (married Sarah, sister of groom, as 
cited), Thomas James (married Mary, the third sister), 
Peter Thomas (husband of Elizabeth), Sarah Evans, Jane 
Davies, Margaret Paschall, Joseph Powal, Susanna Gar- 
rett, Hannah Garet, Sarah haray ? Sarah Howell, Wil- 
liam Hammans and Margaret Hammans (whose daughter 
Mary married George Smedley 2d, ancestors of the writer), 
Peter Hunter, Hannah Yarnall, Evan Lewis, Mary Lewis, 
Evan Thomas, Katharine Thomas, Thomas Smedley, 
Sarah Smedley, John W’mson, Sarah W’mson, Alice Pen- 
nel, Evan Jones, John Griffith, Joseph Lewis. The cer- 
tificate was dated r2th of gth mo., 1729. 

It will be noticed that Thomas and Hannah Evans 
signed the certificate following the signing of the parents 
of Thomas Goodwin, the groom. Rees Jones, the grand- 
father of Ann, the bride, died previous to the wedding, 
in 1697. His widow had since married twice, first David 
Davis, and second Thomas Evans. Thus the grand- 
mother, Hannah Evans, was evidently present, signing 
with her husband, Thomas Evans, she dying in 1741, 
aged 83 years. She was of royal descent from John, 
Henry III. and Edward I., of England, and was daughter 
of Richard ap Griffith, ap Rhys, or Richard Price (sur- 
name assumed). Of her is written in ‘‘ Merion of the 
Welsh Tract’’: ‘* Hannah, wife of Rees, was of good 
family, a woman of character and interested in the relig- 
ious society of which she was a member.”’ 

The signature of Richard Jones follows. Richard, 
father of Ann Jones, the bride, was living at the time of 
the wedding, surviving until 1771, and was buried at 
Goshen. His residence was within the Welsh Tract, 
Goshen. Here settled Thomas and Ann (Jones) Good- 
win. Citizens of West Chester driving over the loop out 
Paoli or State road, down Chester Creek and in from 
Westtown pass the Thomas and Ann Goodwin homestead 
immediately south of Paoli road at right hand. This 
property is owned by a great-granddaughter of Thomas 
and Ann, wife of the writer. In the west and original 
portion of this old domicile lived Thomas 2d, the minis- 
ter when in his old age, over a century ago and previous 


| to the Revolution, presented the verse above copied to 


the young attendant at Goshen Meeting, Mary Ashbridge, 


| afterwards wife of Joseph Rhoads. 
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Of the children of Thomas Goodwin 2d, and Ann 
(Jones), Richard and John married severally Lydia and 
Naomi Potter and visits of the elder Bishop Potter are 
remembered among the Goodwin ancestry. Elisha mar- 
ried Tacy Williams, daughter of Abraham, ancestor of 
Joseph Williams, of Westtown, and others. Among the 
descendants of Elisha may be named the Hestons, of 
Parkesburg and West Grove; Lewis Goodwin’s family, 
near Kelton; Lewis Harper and others. Thomas 3d, 
married Mary Hall and lived in Willistown. His son 
George was the grandfather of Rev. Alfred Goodwin 
Compton, of West Chester. Another son, John, married 
Mary Starr, of Sharples’ descent, and a daughter Susanna 
married Amos Davis. This may bring the line down 
within reach of your readers who are descendants. 

Referring again to the ‘‘ Early Friends of Mont- 
gomeryshire, Wales,’’ as published in the INTELLIGENCER 
of the 16th inst., I quote: ‘‘In July, 1677, . . . the 
Mayor of Llanidloes, with constables came to the house 
of John Jarman, in that town, where a meeting of the 
Friends was being held and committed seven of them to 
prison and fined others, whose cattle were seized for their 
fines, namely, John Potts, one cow and six young beasts ; 
Griffith Jarman, five young beasts ; John Roberts, a cow ; 
John Jarman, a cow, and David Owen, a horse.’’ 

In our Smedley-Taylor ancestry, six generations back, 
I find: ‘* John Jarman, of Llanidloes, married Margaret 

, of Haverford ; died 12-14-1697.’’ 

Many of our people residing within, or close to, the 
Welsh belt and some far from it may with pardonable 
pride trace a lineage to this great Welsh folk, in the least 
because of title or royal blood, and most because, armless, 
they were not cowards in conscience or by reason of body 
or estate. For, placing in juxtaposition the disreputable, 
tragic career of King John and the peaceful conduct and 


advocacy, together with the defenceless sufferings and 
sacrifices of the Friends who fled from Wales because of 
persecution and desire for religious liberty, there can be 
no doubt as to where our pride and affectionate, grateful 


remembrance should centre. S. R. Downline. 


Goshenville, Pa. 


CARELESSNESS AND FORGETFULNESS. 
Baltimore Sua. 
THE usual excuse of a child for neglect of duty is ‘I 
forgot.’’ This may be true, and yet not be an adequate 
excuse, for it is a part of one’s duty not to forget to do 
it. Carelessness and forgetfulness are grave faults in chil- 
dren, which ought to be corrected lest they grow into 
habits. They are grave faults, because they represent a 
selfish disposition, heedless of the wishes of those who 
have a right to direct, and one so absorbed in selfish 
thoughts and aims that all other things are forgotten. 
The boy forgets to perform some allotted task because he 
is at play and his mind is concentrated upon his pleasures. 
He is careless about his manner of doing work because 
he is thinking of something else and anxious only to be 
released. His faults in this respect, though they may be 
trivial in themselves, have within them the seeds of a 
character dominated by self. Apart from its moral 
faults, such a character is not fitted for a successful ca- 
reer. Notable exceptions to this rule may be cited be- 
cause many men of great fortune (which is one of the 
measures of success), have been intensely selfish, exhibit- 
ing no sympathy with their fellow men in the fierce 
struggle for riches and power. But there is in the career 
of such men usually some chance association which has 
given them an opportunity to advance themselves by 
force. The individual, as a rule, has no such opportun- 











depend not only upon his own persistent endeavor, but 
upon the amiability of those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The selfish boy, whose selfishness has made him 
careless, heedless, and forgetful, seldom gets a sufficient 
start to make his selfishness of service to him. He is an 
indifferent or worthless employé, and for that reason is 
denied promotion. If given the power of place, he 
might advance himself by disregard of the rights of 
others, but it is only in rare cases that an unscrupulously 
selfish boy or man can advance himself through the earlier 
stages of acareer. At this period promotion is through 
merit, or supposed merit, except in rare cases. The boy 
whose selfishness renders him careless or indifferent ac- 
quires a bad reputation with his employer. The latter 
does not stop to examine the matter closely ; he does not 
seek to learn why his employé does not attend to his 
duties in a satisfactory manner. It is sufficient for him 
to know that for some reason this employé is forgetful, 
another attentive, this one careless in his work, the other 
particular to do everything well and in the interest of his 
employer. With such knowledge he discharges the care- 
less boy or leaves him a ‘‘ hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water,’’ and promotes the boy who has demonstrated that 
he is zealous and painstaking. Throughout the whole 
course of the formative period of a young man’s business 
career this process of selection goes on, with the result 
that the boy or man who has been established in habits of 
carelessness and forgetfulness, through his selfishness, is so 
handicapped as to be beaten in the race. 

It is, therefore, in the interest of the child to prevent 
the formation of such habits which may be regarded as, 
at first, alternately the results of selfishness and a potent 
force for the development of selfishness. Discipline of 
some kind should be employed to admonish the child 
that he must remember what he has been told to do and 
must do his work well, as otherwise he will be thinking 
all the time of his own plans of enjoyment and grow up 


not only careless and forgetful, but selfish. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


The ruby-throated Humming bird, (Trochilus colubris), 
was our daily companion during the whole of last summer, 
giving us a pleasant little glimpse of tropical splendor. 

It made its first appearance about the middle of the 
Fifth month, attracted apparently by the columbine which 
grew along the lattice. Two pairs of this beautiful spe- 
cies built their nests on trees near our back porch. One 
utilized a dilapidated nest, two years old, and so much 
worn away by exposure to the weather that only about 
one-third of the original nest remained. This was quickly 
repaired, and made as good as new, and immediately oc- 
cupied. It was a pleasant sight, looking down from our 
upper windows, to see the patient mother-bird sitting upon 
the nest, with the bill and tail projecting on either side, 
and the bright metallic green feathers of the back show- 
ing to the best advantage. 

Three nests were located during the past summer 
within a few yards of the house. ‘Two were in the same 
maple tree, and the other on a buttonwood or sycamore. 
My next neighbor found one in an evergreen tree. The 
nest of these birds is an exceedingly delicate affair, com- 
posed of a soft down taken from the stems of ferns ; it is 
covered with lichens, which are glued on with the saliva 
of the bird, giving it the appearance of a mossy knot. 
Although fifteen species of humming-birds are found (it is 
said) in the United States, the Ruby-throat is the only 
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one found east of the Mississippi river. The male only 
has the ruby throat. 

It has never been my painful privilege to see one of 
the 400,000 humming-bird skins which the INTELLI- 
GENCER tells us were imported byasingledealer. Neither 
would I care to dissect the tiny body, stripped of its 
beautiful feathers. Suffice it to say that biologists tell us 
that it is a warm-blooded animal, with a temperature 
somewhat higher than the human body, and a circulation 
similar to our own. ‘That is to say, a heart like our own, 
and a process of blood purification as good or even better 
than ours. 

I once caught a male bird by accident, and as I held 
it behind the wings, between thumb and finger, and my 
whole body thrilled with the throbbing of its little heart, 
I realized the marvellous character of the mechanism 
which I held in my hand instinct with life and beauty. 
And I would rather see— 

“« The slender graceful (wings ) 
Poise aloft in air’”’ 
over columbine, horse-chestnut, honeysuckle, and trum- 
pet-creeper, than to make a practical application of the 
motto, ‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’’ 

Those desiring a nearer view than unrestricted nature 
grants will find beautiful specimens of male and female 
birds, nests and eggs, at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th and Race streets. 

Byberry, Pa. N. K. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 7.—SECOND MONTH 14, 1897. 
REWARDS FOR PREACHING. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—I do all things for the Gospel’s sake, that I may be 
a partaker thereof.—1 Cor. 9 : 23. 


Scripture reading: 1 Cor. 9: 13-27. 
HISTORICAL. 

There is much of interest that centers around the 
early organization of the Church in the time of Moses, 
and one feature worthy of especial consideration is the 
gradual fading away of the form of patriarchal govern- 
ment and the assumption of a higher form by the organ- 
ized Church. The ‘‘ Congregation of the people,’’ that 
gathered around the ancient Tabernacle at Sinai, repre- 
sented the first recorded instance of a united effort to es- 


to which all should be subject. In this organization was 
centered the power of what we might call both Church 
and state, and so it continued for a long period of years. 
Finally, the people, through the unfaithfulness of their 
leaders, became dissatisfied, and clamored for a king to 
lead them; but even after this was granted, and one ap- 
pointed, the power of the Church was maintained, and it 
continued to occupy no small part in controlling its 
members, and also in moulding their lives for the accept- 
ance of still higher forms that were destined to supersede 
this. 

In the ordering and maintenance of the Church an 
order of priesthood was established, to support which a 
system of tithes was ordered. These tithes were given to 


the Levites as officers in the Church, and in consequence | 


of this they were deprived of any further inheritance 
(Num. 18: 24). As the human family increased in 
numbers other government became necessary, and out of 
the necessity thus created grew the various forms with 
which we are more or less familiar. 

After the advent of the new covenant of the Spirit, 
prophesied by Jeremiah (31: 33, 34), after the birth, 
life, ministry, and death of Jesus of Nazareth, when 
Christian churches were founded for the express purpose 
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of spreading the simple yet most glorious truths promul- 
gated by him, we find that Paul, the illustrious leader in 
the movement, sought an early opportunity to impress 
upon the minds of his hearers that there was a wide and 
clear distinction between the service rendered to the out- 
ward church and that rendered to the recognized govern- 
ment. 

He felt that he had an especial call to preach the 
Gospel, and declared emphatically that ‘‘ they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’’ They 
were not to look to man for a reward for this service. It 
was a service required of him by God, and while he 
labored industriously with his hands for his material sus- 
tenance, he looked to God only for support in the per- 
formance of the higher duties necessary in the spread of 
His kingdom on the earth. 

The ox is entitled to a share of his master’s corn which 
he is laboring to prepare for use, and he looketh to him 
for it. The laborer in the Lord’s vineyard is entitled to 
a share of the results of his labors, and looks to him who 
calls, qualifies, and rewards for such. If he by patient 
labor has succeeded in engrafting in human hearts the 
living truths entrusted to him, then he will receive the 
full measure of peace and joy in his own heart. 
TEACHING. 

So Paul taught. He was servant unto all, yet free, 
being filled with the spirit of truth. In his earnest 
efforts to meet the different castes around him he sacri- 
ficed no part of his integrity, but simply endeavored to 
meet their condition in the most effectual manner, by 
surrendering his own will, his own way, pleasure, and 
profit, all for the sake of the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ, hoping thus to become a partaker thereof. This 
yielding spirit is no evidence of a fickle, unstable mind, 
but shows his true greatness of soul, in reaching out to 
other conditions. 

In the latter part of the selected Scripture, Paul refers 
to the efforts made in training for and practice in the 
Isthmian games, although the crown for successful compe- 
titions in these was to one only, and the crown itself very 
perishable, yet in the race to which he cited his hearers 
the crown was incorruptible, and to every one that faith- 
fully strove for it. 

‘«« Shall we pretend to be wiser than the Apostle, and 


‘ | say that we may gain the crown, though we neither fight 
tablish, under one general head, a system of government | 


the good fight, nor finish the course? ’’ 


ARMENIAN SCENES. 
WE give further extracts from the letters and reports 
of Prof. J. Rendel Harris and his wife, to the Friends in 
England, describing their visit to Armenia, in the summer 
and autumn. 
VISIT TO SIVAS. 

J. Rendel Harris says: ‘‘ The road to Sivas [west by 
north of Arabkir, about one hundred miles] lay for five 
days over a dreary succession of mountains. The scenery 
was quite equal to the average of what one had become 
accustomed to in the central parts of Asia Minor, that is 
to say, the rocks were limestone and the like, scarcely 
decently clad with vegetation. Those people who praise 


| the paradisaical character of Turkish scenery, seem to 


me to cast the mantle of their laudations somewhat too 
liberally over the nakedness of the country. It is nota 
rich country ; too often the interior is like the bare hills 
of Judea, a country decidedly not flowing with milk and 
honey. 

At Sivas one strikes the northern civilization ; and 
from this point on, the scenery becomes more beautiful, 
the vegetation richer, and the towns and villages are 
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more and more Swiss in their appearance. Pretty tiled 
roofs begin to appear, ornamental balconies, and the like. 
Then there is a beautiful American Mission, where we 
had the heartiest of welcomes from Mr. and Mrs. Hub- 
bard, and from Mr. and Mrs. Perry; there is a British 
Consulate presided over by Major Bulman, and an Amer- 
ican ditto, whose head is Dr. Jewett. The French Con- 
sulate was, I think, vacant. From all of these we received 
the warmest welcome, though I don’t think the Consul 
juite approved of the wisdom of my conduct in preaching 
on the Sunday morning in the Protestant Church. But 
what could I do? the city had been the scene of the most 
terrible massacre ; the pastor of the church had been 
killed under circumstances that in many ways reminded 
me of the story of Polycarp. 

He was in the Bazaar on the day of the massacre, and 
at the hour of noon the signal was made for the attack 
upon the Armenians. He fled to a khan, and being pur- 
sued, he, with other Armenians, took refuge in an upstairs 
room from which there was no escape. Here they were 
first robbed of their valuables, and afterwards, by relay 
after relay of soldiers and fanatics, required to abandon 
their religion and exchange Christ for Mahomet. This was 
kept up until five in the afternoon, and then the Minister 
declared to them openly and finally that he was not only a 
believer in Christ, but had been, as they knew, for many 
years a teacher of his gospel, and that so he proposed to 
remain. They might do their worst with him, for he knew 
they did not mean to spare him. He raised his hands in 
prayer, and the controversy was ended by a bullet. ‘‘ Give 
my salaams,’’ said the dying man, ‘‘to Maritza,’’ (his 
wife). 

Now was not this a noble piece of Christian fortitude 
and simplicity? It made, as they told me, a profound 
impression upon the Moslem population of the city. Four 
ot the daughters of that good man were sheltered at the 
American Mission ; the two eldest were students of Mar- 
sovan College, and preparing to be teachers. ‘Their 
mother I did not see; she was absent, if I remember 
rightly, on an errand of mercy to some neighboring scene 
of devastation; (probably this was Gurun, where 760 
houses were destroyed, not one of which has up to the 
present been rebuilt ; such is the feeling of insecurity of 
the population). I may add that the Turks refused the 
rite of burial to the martyred pastor ; his body was thrown 
aside, along with those of the other Armenians that were 
with him; and of these, one that was left for dead, 
recovered ; and to him we are chiefly indebted for the 
account of the martyrdom. 


VISIT TO A TURKISH ZAPTIEH (SOLDIER). 


[Helen B. Harris writes :] Yesterday Miss Bush went 
to the Colonel’s house to share the festivities with a large 
company of Turkish ladies. I was also invited, but de- 
clined, my not being very well being my apology. 
afternoon, feeling a little revived, I went with Miss B. on 
quite another errand, although it was to visit a Turk ! 

Last year, aday before the massacre here, Miss B. and 
another lady missionary left Arabkir to return to Khar- 
poot, it being most important for them to rejoin the 
Kharpoot party. They were in great danger from bands 
of Kurds, who thronged the whole intermediate country. 
With great difficulty they obtained a horse soldier, as 
well as one on foot, to accompany them. On the road 
the horse soldier was twice stopped by Kurds, who de- 
manded that the ladies should be given over to them, and 
one Kurd said he would kill Miss B. and have her horse. 
The zaptieh replied that he would himself be killed 
before they should touch the ladies, and so he carried 
them safely through the three days from point to point of 
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danger. His name was 
of much honor. 

He is a native of this place and of good family, though 
poor now, and lives about an hour’s ride over the hills, 
and Miss B., having heard that he was very ill, kindly al- 
lowed me to accompany her in visiting him, which I felt 
very glad to be able to do, andso, attended by one of our 
men and a zaptieh, we started out. We began witha 
most lovely ride through a succession of wonderful moun- 
tain passes, bringing us at last to a burst of Alpine scenery, 
exquisite and grand in the extreme, and such that, were 
it only accessible, would attract the entire touring 
world. 

We paid it our tribute of admiration, and praised God 
that such beauty had cheered our eyes, and then dis- 
mounting, entered a not uncomfortable or uncleanly 
house, and were very kindly received by the poor wife. 
Soon we were permitted to enter the sick man’s room, 
and to sit on a cushion laid close by his side on the floor, 
and to see the best side of the Turk. * He extended his 
hand, and Miss B. took the poor thin trembling hand in 
hers, and spoke so tenderly to him, it did my heart good ; 
and then she told him who I was, and as I thanked him 
on behalf of my country for saving her life at the risk of 
his own, he took my hand in both of his so gratefully. 
We stayed a long time with him, and both of us offered a 
word of prayer for him in English. He would not let us 
go without refreshment, and I will tell you what the wife 
brought us. First, sherbet, then coffee, then a little 
table was brought in and placed between us, and a tray 
followed with leben, or sour curd. honey, dried cream, 
butter, and sweetmeats, and a sheet of their native bread. 
Oh! how the sick man watched that nothing should be 
omitted, due to paying us the Azghest honor! It was so 
thoroughly the reverse side of the picture that I am ac- 
customed to in a Turk, that it touched me very much. 
Then, knowing that in spite of this hospitality he was 
almost penniless, we both gave him a little present, which 
he hid under his bed, and for which he gave us outpour- 
ings of gratitude, only begging that our present zaptieh, 
a bad-looking man, might not know of our having 
given it. 

I think in a little while he will be beyond the confu- 
sions of this world and its power to injure, and in the 
presence of his God, where I can but believe he will be 
tenderly and mercifully dealt with. Oh! how he looked 
at us with his great dark eyes! and how tightly he held 
our hands in his white, delicately-shaped trembling ones, 
as if he could not bear for us to go! To my mind we 
represented to him an idea—only vaguely comprehended, 
—of a totally different order of life and thought and love, 
from that around him,—and he had wnity of spirit with us 
rather than with ¢¢, and tried in his poor way to express 


, apoor soldier, worthy 


| it. God bless and save him, and may we meet him again 
In the | 


above ! 


WE can never see this world in its true light unless we 
consider our life in it as a state of discipline, a condition 
through which we are passing to prepare us for another 
state beyond.—/. W. Alexander. 


Work drives away depression, whets the appetite for 
food, invites sleep, promotes digestion, strengthens the 
muscles and sinews, gives free circulation to the blood, 
stimulates the intellectual faculties, provides the comforts 
of life, develops all the powers which it brings into exer- 
cise, transforms stupid ignorance into brilliant genius, fills 
the world with works of art and literature, and develops 
the resources of nature. Nothing can stand before work. 
—New York Christian Advocate. 
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COMFORTING THE AGED. 


In this world of many and varied activities, there is one | 


duty that is often neglected by many, and that is the 
extending of comfort to those whose age bids them remain 
in the retirement of their own homes, or it may be in 
some institution or place that furnishes them a home. 


We do not here- refer to physical comforts; these the | 


humanity of the age largely provides, but the cheer of 


the visit, the frequent clasp of the hand that warms the | 


heart and send a momentary glow to the pale cheek ; 
the few moments of time given to listen to a reminiscence 


of the loved past that is so dear to the aged ones ; these | 


are the comforts that many miss, and are those that cost 
much to bestow, for the reason that time is so precious 
to persons actively engaged in life’s many duties. 


yet are these not the very things the Master meant when | 
he so vigorously reproved the Scribes and Pharisees of | 
Are not such as these amongst the deeds of mercy | 


old? 


that are not to be left ‘*‘ undone. 


And yet to do them so 
often calls for self-denial, a real taking up of the cross to 
natural desires, for activity so stimulates us that we lose 
taste for the quiet hour that perchance may only reveal 


that which seems to decay. Yet may not the patience 


born of such experiences be as fruitful for good to us as 


to those to whom we carry the comfort of good cheer? | 


Yea, even more fruitful ! 

An aged, sweet-spirited Friend—one who has since 
been called, we doubt not, to occupy a higher mansion 
in his Father’s house—during a recent visit to a meeting, 
where he lovingly addressed the many young people 


present, used these impressive words: ‘‘ The aged hunger | 


for Jove more than for dread.”’ 


in some hearts that heard, silently queried, ‘‘Is it I? 
Is it I? DoI neglect to manifest love where it should 
be made known in order that hearts be comforted ?’’ 

Expressions of interest, of esteem, or of love, need 
not be obtrusively given to be appreciated. 


acts of remembrance and courtesy often produce much | 


happiness. Loving hearts will find many a way to cheer 


those whose faces point towards the setting sun, and | 


whose pathways will be illuminated thereby. 
Ana there is another class that appeals largely to us 
as Friends, indirectly or in a Society capacity. Those 


who are isolated from Friends. Those whose circum- 


stances have necessitated a removal from the homes of | 
These are not so often the aged, but 


their childhood. 


many young and middle-aged have been drawn for vari- 
ous reasons away from the places of their nativity ; and 


And | 


His solemn words bore | 
not a hint of reproach in their tone, and yet the witness | 


Little silent | 
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although they may find loving hearts and may realize 
| material prosperity, there is yet a longing for association 
| with those with whom they have been reared. This is 
touchingly expressed in a recent letter from one going 
from the East to the Far West, in these words: ‘* As | 
| write, this great upland plain of the West is aglow with 
| moonlight. It is a land of sunshine and many pleasant 
things; but I long for friends who dwell near the sea, 
who speak my own tongue, and are of the same household 
of faith.’’ 

Can we not realize in this a heart hunger? And how 
can we who occupy the old haunts appease it? By tender, 
loving messages, both individually and collectively given. 
By sometimes making the loving visit when duty points 
the way. And here we recognize a privilege our Society 
should exercise, in aiding such as are called to the service 
of visiting those who are solitary and alone, and apart 
from their brethren in the faith. May these absent 


ones be held in loving remembrance, and the expression 
| of it not be withheld ! 





THE Armenian Fund has begun to grow, encouragingly. It has, 


| however, on/y made a beginning. We hope there will be a general 


response, no one giving more than they can comfortably spare, but al! 
| who feel to give doing so promptly. 
Up to this writing we have had no application for the reports sent 


from Armenia and Bulgaria to the English Friends mentioned in last 


week’s paper. We are sending them out now, to persons interested in 


| the movement, and will probably have none by the time this paragraph 
| reaches our readers. 


MARRIAGES. 


ARNOLD —HARRIS.—At the residence of the bride’s parents 
Salem, New Jersey, First month 26, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony 
under the care of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, I. Clinton Arnold, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Lucy Harris, daughter of Quinton P 

| and Mary B. Harris, all of Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
CONRAD.—First month 2, 1897, Rebecca A., wife of Lewis 
Conrad, and mother of Ellwood B. Conrad, of Ohio. 
Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


CONARD.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
H. N. McKinney, First month 29, 1897, Eliza A., widow of Joseph H 
Conard, in her 73d year. 

Interment at Valley Friends’ ground. 

COOPER.—At West Philadelphia, First month 26, 1897, Sarah 
B., wife of Edward P. Cooper, in her 73d year, daughter of the late 
Woodnut and Sarah J. Pettit, of Salem, N. J.; a member of the 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street) . 


DIXON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 2, 1897, of pneumonia, 
Henrietta T., widow of Dr. Caleb I. Dixon, aged 72 years. 
Interment at Fair Hill. 


JONES.—At Coatesville, Chester county, Pa., First month 26, 
1897, George Maris Jones, in the 60th year of his age, son of the late 
| Benjamin and Ann Jones, of Whitemarsh, Montgomery county, Pa. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. * 
TTOWNSEND.—At Swarthmore College, suddenly, Second month 
| 2, 1897, Rachel B. Townsend, housekeeper at the College. 
TYSON.—In Philadelphia, First month 27, 1897, Josiah H., son 

of Mary A. and the late Jonathan Tyson, in his 46th year. 
WOOD.—In Philadelphia, after a few days’ illness, First month 16, 


1897, Mary Biddle, wife of Howard Wood, and daughter of the late 
| William Canby and Rachel Miller Biddle. 


EDWIN E, SMITH. 


[Of Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., deceased First month 14 
1897. The following tribute is forwarded us for publication. } 

The Directors of the Buckmanville Dairymen’s Association have 
heard with unfeigned sorrow of the death of their President and associ 
ate Director, Edwin E. Smith, and desire to express their sense of loss 








in this their bereavement. As a friend he was genial and social, as a 
Director his judgment was sound and reliable, and as a President he 
was prompt, courteous, and dignified. To his family we tender our 
most sincere sympathy in their irreparable loss, and we share our sorrow 
with the community in the removal therefrom of a kindly friend, an 
honest man, and a most useful citizen. 

The above, together with the number of sympathetic letters re- 
ceived from absent friends, increase our tender thoughts of the de- 
parted, yet they are renewed assurances of our Heavenly Father's ce- 
menting love which binds us in one common brotherhood. * 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Fairfax (Waterford), Va., on the 18th of 
first month, the meeting for Ministers and Elders at 3 
p.m , on the 16th, in which our constituent meetings were 
represented. 

Isaac Wilson of Canada was in attendance. In con- 
sequence of unfavorable weather the meeting on First-day 
morning was smaller than would otherwise have been, but 
was a favored season. ‘The parable of the Prodigal Son 
was beautifully and forcibly portrayed by Isaac Wilson. 

The First-day School Union in the afternoon gave 
evidence of interest in the work. A parlor meeting was 
held that evening at the home of J. Edward Walker, over 
which the canopy of love was spread. ‘‘ Obey and thy 
soul shall live,’’ was the language presented during the 
impressive exercise of the evening. On Second-day 
morning, the weataer having cleared, a larger number of 
Friends and others assembled at the appointed hour. 
Soon after the meeting convened our friend Jesse Hoge 
made a few remarks, and was followed by Isaac Wilson, 


who said that the feeling as he approached the place was, | Elders, but we were soon gathered with them, and we felt 


‘¢ What new can be offered to this company, many of whom | 


we have mingled with in the past week or two ?’’ but that 


an unexpected service appeared to be laid upon him; | 
which was to answer the inquiries of some minds which | 


seemed to be in a ‘‘ wondering state’’ in regard to how 
Friends differed from others, the so-called evangelical 
societies. 
Friends from his ‘‘stand-point’’ on several doctrinal 
points were given in a clear and forcible manner; show- 


much controversy arises from a different interpretation of 
certain texts orexpressions. In confirmation of his views 
he cited the teachings of Jesus as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures of Truth. He said that the names Jesus and Christ 
should never be disunited, expressing so fully as they do 
the blending of the human and Divine, and called us to 


a faithful obedience to and constant reliance upon the | 


guidance of the living Christ and ever-present Saviour, 
that Christ of whom Jesus spoke when he said: ‘I will 
pray the Father and he will send you another Comforter 
that he may abide with you forever ; even the Spirit of 
Truth,’’ assuring us that when brought under this domin- 
ion our happiness in this life will be assured, and we may 
trustfully leave the future with our Heavenly Father. 

At the close of the meeting for worship an invitation 
was extended to all who desired to remain during the 
business session which followed. In this the different 
subjects which came before the meeting received serious 
attention. Minutes were read for our friends Isaac Wil- 
son and wife from Bloomfield, Ontario, whose gospel 


county have been truly acceptable and we trust have 
brought peace of mind tothem. While regretting that 
sickness prevented a number of Friends from attending 
meeting and therein sharing the feast of spiritual food 
that was handed forth, we feel that our Quarterly Meeting 
was a favored occasion. It has left pleasant memories 
and we trust a renewal of strength. S. 
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| from right authority. 


ing that in essentials we are not so different, but that | lengthy ; the question of a quarterly-meeting Home, and 


| attended their monthly meeting. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAC 
WILSON.—V. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WE spent Sixth- and Seventh-days (22d and 23d), in 
Washington with our children, enjoying some of the in- 
teresting sights, the broad, clean streets, the fine public 
buildings, of which the new library building is chief in 
design and ornamental finish, the zodlogical garden, in 
which we find a fine collection of rare birds and animals. 
The change of scene and exercise from the two weeks of 
continual religious labor was restful and interesting. 

Seventh-day evening we accepted an invitation to tea 
with John Moore and family, and enjoyed the time very 
much. 

First-day morning found us well and the weather fa- 
vorable. We gathered at the meeting-house with a’ good 
attendance ; the feeling was that the meeting and service 
were rightly authorized. The class that followed the 
meeting was of unusual interest. 

After dining with our children in their home, they 
and several of their friends accompanied us to the depot, 
and we said farewell (perhaps until the home-coming next 
summer), and enjoyed an hour’s ride to Baltimore, where 
our friend John Griffith met us, and behind a spirited 
pair of horses (that we confess awaken a little pride of 
former years), we were soon welcomed and hospitably 
entertained in his home, where a very enjoyable evening 
was spent. 

Second-day morning, with the mercury only eight 
above zero, we left at 8, for London Grove, to be unavoid- 
ably a little late getting to the Meeting of Ministers and 


it to be a favored meeting, after which we went again to 
the home of our friends Bennett and Tacy Walton, where 
we had spent such a pleasant time a few weeks ago, and 
where there is always a hearty welcome. 

Third day morning, with zero weather, the quarterly 


° : | meeting was much smaller than usual, but the cold with- 
This exercise was taken up and the views of | 


out did not prevent the warmth of the divine life in which 
the spoken word came forth freely, and was received as 
The business session was quite 


of meeting in joint session in the future, claiming their 
attention. Both objects were deferred until another 


| quarter; in the evening a parlor meeting was held at 


Robert Pyle’s, and although not large, it was felt to be a 
favored and profitable one. 

Fourth-day morning was enjoyed in social mingling, 
with some writing to do, in the pleasant home of our 


| friends B. and T. Walton, and after dinner we were car- 


ried to an appointed meeting at Kennett, where a good 
attendance met us, and the interest of the occasion was 
much increased by the presence of the children from the 
school, to whom the early portion of the spoken word 
seemed especially directed. The meeting throughout was 
an impressive one ; at the close, at the request of some 
Friends, a parlor meeting was arranged to meet at Eli 
Thompson’s, and considering the very inclement weather 
was well attended and we believe with good results. 
After meeting we accompanied John Yeatman and wife to 
their home for the night, and were surprised to find quite 


| a snow-fall since dark. 
labors and social mingling with Friends in Loudoun | 


Fifth-day morning was quite cold and rough, but with 
a short ride by train we were soon at Concordville, where 
Lewis Palmer met and conveyed us to his home ; then we 
Owing to the severe 
snow storm and drifted roads the meeting was small, but 
not without the blessing promised even to the two or 
three. Thestorm continuing, we remained at L. Palmer’s 
until Sixth-day morning, when we called a short time at 
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Jacob Styer’s, then went to dine at Walter Styer’s, en- 
joying the company very much, but could not feel liberty 
to leave without a message of love and sympathy that 
seemed called for and lovingly accepted. 

We were then soon on the train again for Swarthmore, 


and spent the evening very pleasantly with our daughter | 


and a number of her school friends. 


Isaac WILSON. 
Swarthmore, First month 31. 


THE STUDY OF 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the INTELLIGENCER of First month 30, E. H. C. 
makes the following request : ‘‘ Will some one who knows, 


THE BIBLE. 


what is meant when a person speaks of ‘studying the 
Bible in the light of the Higher Criticism.’ ’’ 

I do not know that I can fulfill the conditions, as to 
requisite knowledge of the subject asked for by the 
inquirer, but in default of some one better qualified for 
the duty I shall attempt it. 

The term ‘* Higher Criticism ’ 
that have been used to distinguish the method of modern 
biblical scholarship to ascertain what the Bible is. This 
method is sometimes called ‘‘ the scientific method,’’ 
sometimes ‘‘ the method of literary criticism,’’ sometimes 
simply that of ‘‘ modern criticism.’’ Probably the term 

‘scientific method ’’ will best exemplify what is desired, 


for we all understand that the mode of study of the | 


scientist is not the a priori, but exactly the opposite ; 
viz: that of studying the effect, or the fact, with the 
intent, if possible, of thus learning the cause. ‘As a 
botanist studies a plant to ascertain its mode of growth, 
so does the modern student of the Bible study the text to 
learn the manner in which the Bible grew; as the former 
studies the plant to learn of its relationship to other plants, 
so does the latter study the various Bible narratives to 
learn what relationship they bear to each other ot plenary 
inspiration. It may be set forth in clearer light what the 
method of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ is by comparing it 
with the ‘‘ traditional method’’—or that carried on in 
accordance with theory. As the scientific study of the 
plant makes the plant speak for itself and inform the 
botanist just what it is, if he seeks only to learn its own 
story, and not force it to confirm his preconceived 


impression concerning it, so the method of the higher | 


criticism seeks to make the Bible tell its own story,—not 
to confirm any theory of its composition, but to show just 
what it is. 

That theory determined beforehand that every point 
of the Scriptures is infallibly a part of the Word of God, 
and therefore taught that no inquiry should be made 
regarding the outward circumstances under which the 
record was written, nor doubt be held of the accuracy of 
any historical statement. This gave rise to an output of 
biblical explanation known as ‘‘ apologetics ’’ the intent 
of which was to reconcile variant statements of the Bible 
to the preconceived theory, often by methods of specious 
reasoning. In brief, it was the effort of men trained in 
theological schools to reconcile the literature of the Bible 
to a preconceived theory of its origin, a work that became 
more and more difficult as the Bible became more and 
more the subject of popular study and knowledge. Just 
as in the history of astronomy it became more and more 
a complicated problem to sustain the theory of Pythagoras 
when the facts of the universe became more and more 
widely known, until at last the theory had to be aban- 
doned, so in the scientific study of the Bible it was found 
that the traditional theory of its composition and the 


is one of several terms | interesting literature study, and in this study probably 


| the most important discovery was the fact that in the 


| his thorough preparation for his work. 


true relation of causes and results. 





| centuries. 
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traditional exposition of its character had to be given up 
because they were not sustained by the facts. 

Under the methods of the Higher Criticism, as says 
Dr. T. R. Driver, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, it 
was shown that ‘* No part of the Bible, not even the 
Bible as a whole, is a logically articulated system of 


| theology ; the Bible is a ‘ library,’ showing how men vari- 


ously gifted by the Spirit of God cast the truth which 


| they received into many different literary forms, as 


genius permitted, or occasion demanded, into poetry of 
various kinds, sometimes national, sometimes individual, 


| sometimes even developing a truth in a form approach- 
| ing that of a drama ; into prophetical discourses suggested 
| mostly by some incident of the national life ; into proverb, 


f | prompted by the observation of life and manners; into 
kindly explain through the columns of your paper just | 


laws, prescribing rules for the civil and religious govern- 


| ment of the nation ; into narratives, sometimes relating to 


a distant or a nearer past ; sometimes autobiographical ; 
and (to include the New Testament) into letters, designed 


| in the first instance to meet the needs of particular 


churches or individuals.’”’ 
As such a collection of writings the Bible became an 


Bible, as in all collections of literatures that run through 
thousands of years of time, there is discernible a regular 
evolution of morals and religion from low and crude 
conceptions through higher and purer apprehensions, to 
the exaited truths revealed by Jesus of Nazareth. 

I have alluded to the traditional theory of inspiration 
as being annulled by the scientific method of Bible study, 
but it must not be understood from this that the Higher 
Criticism does away with the inspiration of the Bible. 
Quoting again from Canon Driver: ‘‘ Criticism in the 
hands of Christian scholars does not banish or destroy 
the inspiration of the Old Testament ; it presupposes it ; 
it seeks only to determine the conditions under which it 
operates, and the literary forms through which it mani- 
fests itself ; and it thus helps us to frame truer concep- 
tions of the methods which it has pleased God to employ 
in revealing himself to his ancient people of Israel, and 
in preparing the way for the fuller manifestation of him- 
self in Christ Jesus.’’ Wm. M. Jackson. 

New York, First month 31. 


THE LECTURES ON THE CRUSADES. 
THE lectures on ‘*‘ The Crusades,’’ by Hilaire Belloc, 
under the auspices of Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, continue to grow in interest and attendance. 
Though young in years, the lecturer has demonstrated 


His force as a 
lecturer rests upon his ability to impart instruction,—to 


| teach, to eliminate from the page of history that which 


is simply legend, and to deduct from the known facts the 
And nowhere in 
history is it more difficult to trace this true relation than 
in the two centuries following the Council of Clermont 
(convened by Pope Urban II., 1095, to authorize the 
Crusades), nor is it easy to find an epoch more far-reach- 
ing or widespread in its influences. It is not surprising 
therefore that a philosophical mind should find in the 
Crusades a most inviting field of study. 

In the opening lecture the speaker dwelt upon the 
social, political, and religious condition of Western 
Europe at the close of the eleventh century. He described 
the rapid spread of that enthusiasm started by the preach- 
ing of Urban and the mystic Peter the Hermit, an enthus- 
iasm that actuated both prince and peasant for nearly two 
He told how the feudal nobles were drawn 
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away from petty motives of personal aggrandisement and 


despotism to seek after an ideal neither selfish nor mer- 
cenary, thus weakening that system, the destruction of 
which was to redound to the betterment of both nobles 
and serfs. 

The practical purposes of the first Crusaders were 
stated as two. The restoration of Palestine to Christian 
rule and the defence of Constantinople against the 
rapidly advancing Turks. 

The second and third lectures told of the character of 
the armies, their hardships, their sufferings, and their final 
capture of Jerusalem. 


failure of the second crusade. 
The two lectures yet to be given, (see advertisements), 
will tell of the rapid rise of Saladin, the fall of Jerusalem, 


failure of the third Cusade. The last evening promises 
to be of increased interest, since it will be devoted to a 
study of the results of the movement. 

Though the Crusades utterly failed in their immediate 
object, they stayed the advance of Mghammedanism into 


at a time when the social and political life of Europe was 
falling under the shadow of the Dark Ages. The energy 
and enthusiasm directed against the Saracens reacted fa- 
vorably upon the Christians ; it stimulated trade at home 


and abroad, dotted the Mediterranean with the ships of | 


Venice, Geneva, and Marseilles ; it destroyed the feudal 


aristocracy, and created a national sentiment in all the | 


countries of Western Europe. Though springing out of 
a spirit of fanaticism the Crusades did much to quench 
that very spirit. Blind abhorrence for the Mohammedan 
world had been supplanted by a better understanding of 
them. The Christians returned from Asia Minor with 
higher ideals and larger liberality. B. 


FROM THE LAING SCHOOL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In our last letter to the INTELLIGENCER we reported our 
work as having opened auspiciously, with teachers in their 
places, and two hundred pupils in attendance the first 
week. The number has steadily increased, and at the end 
of this fourth month, our register shows four hundred 
names, with most excellent attendance. ‘‘ It’san ill wind 
that blows nobody good,’’ the adage says ; and all the 
attempts to lessen the privileges of the colored people, by 
those who are so jealous of their advancement, have but 
resulted in awakening new interest, and fresh determina- 
tions on the part of the people themselves, in regard to 
education ; and as a result all the schools are full to 
overflowing. The new State Colored College, at Orange- 
burg, opened last fall with entire faculty colored, has 
one thousand students in attendance, already, from all 
over the State. The schools in the cities are wholly in- 
adequate to meet the demands, though in addition to the 
public schools and those supported by Missionary Socie- 
ties, they have two or three large schools of their own, 
with numberless private day and night schools. They 
are certainly in earnest, and doing all they can. 


The cotton crop was good this year, but for the finer | 


quality, or Sea Island cotton, raised altogether in this 
section, there has as yet been no demand, and the planters 
still have what they raised upon their hands. As they 
depend upon the sale of their cotton for funds to put in 
another crop, they are greatly discouraged, and hardly 
know what to do. This of course affects all kinds of 
business, and all classes, as there is so much less money in 
circulation. 


| though pretty cold. 


The fourth recited the numerous | 
causes which contributed to the fall of Edessa and the 


| which ample justice was done. 
the effort at recapture, the quarrel of the leaders, and the | 


| just as acceptable and gave just as much pleasure. 
| our number we have a little boy, received into the Home 
| last spring, upon the death of his grandmother, his only 
| remaining friend. 
Europe, and delayed the capture of the Greek metropolis | 
| child-life. 





The holidays passed with us very much as others have 
done heretofore. The weather was mostly pleasant, 
There was less demonstration than 
usual, because there was less money to demonstrate with. 
This made the occasion still more pleasant to us, for the 
glaring inconsistency of ushering in the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace with the use of war weapons has always 
been annoying, to say the least. But everybody seemed 


| happy, enjoying themselves in their own way. 


At the Home, the children were made happy, as nearly 
as we could bring it about, as other children are. Through 
the Dorcas room, we had provided a turkey, but fear the 
dinner would have come short for a family of twenty-three, 
had it not been supplemented by a gift from one of our 
colored friends, in the shape of a little pig, to both of 
Some of our young 
friends had played Santa Claus, and if the gifts presented 
were not altogether new, or of the latest style, they were 
Among 


He had always lived in the country 
with this old woman, knowing nothing comparatively of 
It was a long time before he was seen to 
smile, and a merry laugh we have never yet heard from 
him. But his utter astonishment and surprise at what he 
saw, heard, and realized at that time was certainly funny 
as well as appealing. It was the first time Christmas had 
been made for him more than any other day. 

Our School Jubilee, as usual, was postponed till 
‘« Emancipation day,’’ as we desire to keep this in remem- 
brance as the day of greatest importance to them. Our 
school has assumed such proportions we had disposed of 
the lower grades the day before, and then, as we stood 
before the ‘‘ sea of upturned faces,’’ we counted two hun- 
dred and fifty in the room. This event they had long 
anticipated, and remembering the past, their faces were 
filled with wonder at what kind of a surprise was before 
them. After singing their song of greeting, a short talk 
was given them on the subject of the day, which they 
could all understand, and I trust remember. We do not 
forget that our pupils now, were all born free, and know 
no more of the war and the causes that led to it than 
other children. 

The exercises were not extended, knowing how impa- 
tient the children would be for the fina/e, the distribution 
of gifts. The teachers had prepared a little play, called 
the ‘‘ March of Nations,’’ which was participated in by a 
number of boys dressed to represent different nationali- 
ties. ‘* Uncle Sam,’’ in typical dress, headed the pro- 
cession. Then there were the Indian, the Esquimaux, 
the Chinaman, the Turk, the African king, etc., etc. As 
they marched up and down the aisles, Uncle Sam waving 
his flag, the Chinaman swaying his fan, and holding his 
parasol over his head, and the others performing charac- 
teristic gestures, the pupils laughed and shouted to their 
heart’s content. This foreign legation assisted in dis- 
tributing the presents, which continued until the bell 


| rang for dismissal, when they gathered up their gifts, to 


present to the admiring gaze of their friends at home. 
Many thanks are due to Messrs. Conyers Button and 
J. and B. Allen, of Germantown, for their annual gift of 
woolens—bright caps and hoods, stockings, etc., to 
Henry M. Laing for the generous supply of confectionery, 
and for all the other gifts, new and old, various and sun- 
dry, we return thanks to the different friends who have 
sent them from time to time, in the barrels, with other 
things, for that purpose. Our school is so large that this 
has become a big undertaking, but the teachers enter 
into it heartily, and the pleasure that is given to those 
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who have so few i aiaaias repays for the care and ak tebe. 

We have had quite a comfortable winter, until this 
cold wave reached us, afew dayssince. There have been 
cold spells, but nothing as severe as this. High winds 
add to the discomfort, as they penetrate these open, illy- 
constructed habitations. The demand for ‘‘ warm 
tings ’’ is continual, but as we haven’t received a barrel 
for two weeks, our supply is exceedingly limited. 

We had hoped, after the Conference, there would be 
an increase of general interest in our work, but own toa 
feeling of disappointment, funds have come in so slowly. 
Let me refer my readers to the reports in the Bu//etin, 
and they will see for themselves how few large donations 
we have had, and how difficult it must be to meet our 
payments. Will the friends please bear this in mind ? 

Assy D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., First month 26. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir has occurred to me if there was a very prominent no- 
tice in our valuable paper for readers to note particularly 
the ‘‘ Notices ’’ of the different meetings, some might be 
more likely to see them who might otherwise not observe 
them. M. R. B. 

Bayside, L. J. 


[The Notices themselves are prominently given. But 
in a newspaper of this size—not a ‘‘ blanket sheet ’’— 
everything is prominent. Every reader should make ita 


uniform rule to consult the Notices, each week.—Eps. ] 


A VIEW OF THE *“* IAN MACLAREN”’ FORMULA. 

A friend sends the INTELLIGENCER the following, from Zhe Voice, 
New York 
A New creed has been framed by ‘‘ lan Maclaren ’’ (Rev. 
John Watson) and a Brotherhood of Christian U nity has 
been organized to secure a general acceptance of this 
creed by the English-speaking people of the world, (and 
presumably others afterward), ‘* as a symbol of universal 
Christian fellowship for the promotion of peace on earth 
and good will among men.’’ If it prove to be sucha 
symbol it will be a surprising creed indeed, for new 
creeds as a rule have been symbols of anything but peace 
and good will. Here is Maclaren’s creed which “ina 
strict sense,’’ we are told, ‘‘ is not a creed,’’ but is ‘‘a 
substitute for the historic creeds ’’ 

‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in 
the words of Jesus. I believe in the clean heart. I be- 
lieve in the service of love. I believe in the unworldly 
life. I believe in the beatitudes. I promise to trust God 
and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek 
after the righteousness of God.”’ 

That is very good, but it lacks the essential quality 
either for a creed or a substitute for creeds, in that it 
comes without any authority behind it. There is a much 
better ‘‘ substitute for the historic creeds ’’ at hand and 
one that has more authority behind it than all the creeds 
of Christendom put together. Here it is: 

‘** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with 
all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself. This do 
and thou shalt live.’’ 

We suggest this as a substitute for Ian Maclaren’s 
creed. If it was sufficient to secure eternal life in the 
time of Christ, why is it not equally sufficient now? 


THE man who thinks for himself will also think for the | 





| offered for doing service. 
| should induce them to work, then if they find that they can accomplish 
| more if connected with some church organization, they will join with- 
| out urging. 
| sectarian philanthropic organs supply the temporal, and the greatest 





CONF ERENCES, ASSOCI ATIONS, ETC. 


New YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in New York First month 24. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing term: President, Edward 
Stabler ; vice-president, Frank J. Russell ; secretary, Cora Haviland ; 
correspondent, Eliza A. Holmes. 

The History Section reported that it had read ‘* Friends in the 17th 
Century,’ which gives a description of the persecutions of the Friends 
in London at that time. 

The Discipline Section continued their reading of the New Eng- 
land discipline. 

Among the current topics the famine in India was mentioned. 
Marianna W. Chapman and Phebe C. Wright have been appointed 
delegates to the Annual Congress of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association meeting at Des Moines, First month 26. Mention 
was made of the fact that the German citizens generally rejoice at 
the signing of the arbitration treaty by the United States and Great 
Britain. The government papers, on the other hand, uphold the prin- 
ciple of militarism, and characterize peace as a mere delusion of 
democracy. 

The Bible Section is studying the life and times of Abraham, from 
sacred and profane history, with special reference to the two accounts 
according to ‘‘ the Genesis of Genesis.’’ 

In the absence of the paper for the evening, Theodore Skinner 
spoke of a talk given by Dr. Magill at Swarthmore, in which he urged 
Friends to join with other churches to aid in Christianizing those who 
belong to no church, instead of trying to alter the creed of those all 
ready professing Christianity. The question was raised as to the rea- 
advantage of joining a religious organization, and to what extent we 
could conscientiously urge people to join church. The thought was 


| expressed that civilization had been held back because people had 
| subscribed to creeds wherein questions were already settled for them, 
| and that active, thinking people are a greater factor for good when not 


bound down by creed. It was said that we join church not as an end, 
but as a means toan end, that by so doing greater opportunities are 
Instead of urging people to join church, we 


Church organizations supply the spiritual need, while non 


good is accomplished only by the union of these forces. Several re- 
gretted that Friends are excluded from membership of the Y. M. C. A., 
upon the ground that their body is not “ evangelical.” 

The annual entertainment, which had been postponed, will be held 
in New York, Second month 11. E. G. H. 


EASTON, MARYLAND,—A regular meeting of the Third Haven 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, First 
month 8 

After the usual silence, the secretary read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, and the new officers took their places, W. Harry White, 
president, Samuel D. Yeo, vice-president, Anna K. Duncan, secretary. 

First on the program was a ten-minute synopsis of Chapter X XI. of 
‘** The Seventeenth Century of Friends,’’ by Mary Emma Yeo. George 
L. Bartlett gave the Current Topics. Forrest Shreve read a paper on 
** What attitude should the United States assume toward Cuba?” H. 
Lizzie Willson then read **‘ A Psalm for New Year,’ from the INTEL 
LIGENCER. After the irregular business and the answering of the 
questions, the members responded with quotations from Tennyson. 

The second regular meeting for the month was held First month 22. 
Sallie K. Powell read the chapter on ‘* Selfishness’’ from ‘* Golden 
Gems of Life.” Elizabeth N. Taylor opened the discussion on same, 
and Lottie B. White reada poem. John Willson read the chapter on 
‘*Charity’’ from “ Golden Gems of Life.’’ A. Elizabeth Lawrence 
opened the discussion on this subject with a paper. Matilda J. Bartlett 
read a paper, ‘* |s it right to raise children in Reformatory or Charitable 
Institutions ?’’ W. Harry White read the report of Fleming and New- 
town Young Friends’ Associations from the INTELLIGENCER. After 


answering the questions, the members responded with quotations on 


Charity. SECRETARY. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—Youog Friends’ Association of Wilmington 


| convened in Friends’ school-house, Fourth and West streets, Sixth- 


day evening, First month 22. A good review of first chapter, 2d vol- 
ume of “ Janney’s History,” was read by A. McAllister. It was 
written by one of our younger members, Margaret Way, and we re- 
gretted that she could not be present to read her own essay, which was 
the first she had written for us; but it gave evidence that we have 
ability in our Association not yet called out. D. Ferris read an essay 
n “‘ Religious Liberty and the Society of Friends.’’ 

There was an interesting discussion on the war between Spain and 
Cuba, and how it could be terminated without further bloodshed. 


| Some thought our Government had in good faith and friendly feeling 


(toward both parties) offered kindly mediation, and we should maintain 


a ee a 


| that attitude ; others that the great injustice and cruelty of Spain had 


long procession that follows him.— Christian Instructor. | closed the way for arbitration; others that two or three of the Great 
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Powers should join in a peaceable demand for stopping hostilities, and 
then the way would be open for arbitration. All views expressed were 
advocating the speediest peaceable settlement from Friends’ stand- 
point, and with condescension to each other. A. McAllister, Benj. 
K. Smedley, Edith Garrett, E. Chambers, A. and E. Speakman, Ezra 
Fell, D. Ferris, and others took part. D. F. 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular semi-monthly meeting on the afternoon of the 31st ult. The 
exercises were opened by the president reading a chapter from the book 
of Romans. The secretary then called the roll and many beautiful 
responses were given, the members having been requested to give a 
Scriptural text from which they had individually received spiritual 
strength and comfort. This was followed by the reading of Elizabeth 
Powell Bond’s ‘‘ Spiritual Religion and its Application to Every-day 
Duties,” by Bertha K. Cleaver. Many remarks of appreciation were 
made by the different members of the meeting, and they united in 
deeming Swarthmore College highly favored in having the author of 
that paper with them. 

The important news of Friends was then given by Myra Under- 
wood, after which Chapman Underwood recited a short piece which 
contained many words of wisdom. 

Florence N. Cleaver being requested to produce a paper on ‘‘ Our 
Silent Meeting,’’ and finding her ideas on that subject so beautifully 
expressed by Robert M. Janney in his paper at the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences, read it to the Association, and all were thereby edified. A gen- 
eral expression of the appreciation of our silent meetings followed, and 
many appropriate remarks were made. Gilbert Underwood gave a re- 
view of achapter of Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends,” telling of the 
pioneer anti-slavery work, which was quite interesting. 

‘* Give Friends’ Views on Conversion” was the duty assigned to 
Edith W. Cleaver. She gave a response on this subject, making her 
statements so clear and plain that all might comprehend. All seemed 
interested and many ideas were expressed, after which the secretary 
read the program for next meeting, which coming at the time of our 
quarterly meeting was postponed until Second month 28. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 

B. K. CLEAVER, Sec. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Buckingham 
Young Friends’ Association met the third First-day ia First month. 
The meeting was opened by the president reading the tenth chapter of 
Matthew. After the usual routine of business, Anna J, Williams read 
portions from the Discipline treating of War and Oaths. The last topic 
was discussed at some length by Benj. F. Battin, T. Ogborn Atkinson, 
and T. Howard Atkinson. Edith C. Williams then recited Whittier’s 
poem, ‘* Nauhaught the Deacon.”’ 

Anna C. Atkinson opened the discussion of the question: “ Shall 
Friends Establish Missionaries?’’ She spoke of the various works of 
philanthropy in which Friends are, and have been interested, and gave 
addresses of organizations they have formed. This paper was an ex- 
cellent one, and opened the way for those which followed. Anna C, 
Betts argued that our first duty lies at home, and then to our neighbor. 
Agnes Woodman, of the George School, quoted Dr. Watson’s creed, 
emphasizing right living and singleness of purpose. She then pointed 
out what seemed to her misdirected energy, and then attacked, with 
great vigor, our schools. She thought that Friends’ schools, especially 
day schools, had outlived their day and purpose, and urged that they 
be done away with, and the money used in their support be given to 
the public school system. She also thought that more good could be 
done by prevention than by reform, and closed by saying that to do 
good we must have consecrated workers, and funds. 

This essay brought out much discussion, especially in regard to our 
schools. Our members were generally of the opinion that our Friends’ 
schools have not outlived their usefulness. The discussion was ani- 
mated, and the whole meeting was a good one. After the usual 
silence, the meeting adjourned. 

LETTIE K. Betts, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
HouGuTon, Mirritin & Co., Boston, announce that they will 
issue, the latter part of this month, a book with the title, ‘* The Liquor 
Problem, in its Legislative Aspect.’’ It is the statement of the re- 
sults of an investigation of the working of prohibitory and license laws 
of various kinds in Maine, Iowa, South Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. This investigation was 


made by experts, under the direction of Presidents Eliot and Low, of | 


Harvard and Columbia Universities, and James C. Carter, of New 
York city, a sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty, which has 
undertaken the problem of the ‘‘ Drink Question.” 

The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell will shortly 
be published in a single volume, uniform with the Cambridge Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Holmes. [t is a book of noble verse, and is 
equipped with Notes, Indexes, a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and a 
View of ‘*‘ Elmwood,’’ the poet’s home at Cambridge, Mass. 
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Miss Caroline H. Ingersoll, of Keene, N. H., has founded the 
Ingersoll Lectureship at Harvard University, which provides for one 
lecture a year upon the ‘‘ Immortality of Man,’’ The first lecture on 
this foundation was recently delivered by Dr. Gordon, of the ‘‘ Old 
South ”’ meeting-house in Boston, on ‘‘ Immortality and the New 
Theodicy.’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this in a small 
volume in a few days. 


The North American Review, this month, has a large number of 
valuable articles. Hannis Taylor, U. S. Minister to Spain, presents a 
thoughtful and interesting study of the ‘ Powers of the French Presi- 
dent.’’ Hethinks France would better adopt our system, with a min 
istry or Cabinet appointed by the President. The present position of 
‘¢ Woman Suffrage in England’? is described by the wife of Sir Charles 
Dilke, who considers the movement as having arrived at a standstill, 
with the prospect of any change exceedingly remote. Under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘ The Cuba of the Far East,” Hon. John Barrett, United States 
Minister to Siam, gives a description of the Philippine Islands, now the 
theatre of rebellion against the domination of Spain, together with a 
vivid portrayal of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
richest archipelago in the world. 


THE CRUSADERS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
[We take this from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Eighth month 
I, 1839, published in New York City by James S. Gibbons and Isaac 
T. Hopper. Itis there described as an “ Extract from an unpublished 
poem by S. M. Janney.’’] 
FALL’N are those towers which once so proudly shone 
On Zion’s hill, with glittering turrets crowned ; 
Her walls are prostrate, and her gates o’erthrown, 
And many a broken column lies around : 
No longer now is heard the solemn sound 
Of music, floating round her sacred fane ; 
Silence, and Death, as with a gloom profound, 
In her deserted halls forever reign, 
And Ruin spreads afar her desolate domain. 


Behold the spot once stained with Moslem blood, 
Where Richard Cceur-de-lion couch’d his lance ; 
’T was here th’ embattled host of Austria stood, 
With all the lofty chivalry of France : 
How does that hist’ry seem like wild romance, 
Or like the ravings of the fever’d brain : 
A Pilgrim Army, seeking to advance 
By deeds of blood, the peaceful Saviour's reign, 
While Truth and Justice mourn, and Mercy pleads in vain 


How little did they know, great Prince of Peace ! 
Of thy pure kingdom only found within ; 
Beneath thy reign must strife and discord cease, 
And cruel hate, and War’s terrific din. 
The enemies of man have ever been 
His unsubjected lusts and appetites ; 
These bring the soul in slavery to sin, 
And here the Christian warrior nobly fights, 
Whilst an immortal crown his victory requites. 


How poor the conquests of the great and brave! 
Those feats of arms by daring Valor done, 

Shine now like beacons o’er Time’s dreary wave, 
And tell of rocks the mariner must shun : 
But ah! how different is the Victory won 

O’er all the powers of Death and Sin combined ; 
Though here on earth the triumph is begun, 

Yet is it not to this short life confined, 

But shall for aye endure—immortal as the mind. 


HER LETTER. 
SHE has written her little letter ; 
It was hard enough to do, 
With mistress forever ringing the bell 
Always for something new; 
When the spelling was very uncertain, 
And the writing’s blotted and slow 
But she’s written her little letter 
Over the sea to go. 


It will carry her last month’s wages— 
A couple of pounds at least. 

It means for the dear home people 
No end of a happy feast. 

A little shawl for her mother, 
And shoes for the baby’s feet, 

For the pale-faced, ailing sister 
Some delicate things to eat. 








She follows her little letter 
Over the plunging sea. 

She sits again by the smoking peat, 
And leans on her father’s knee. 
There are gossiping neighbors calling, 

No end of kith and kin, 
And they laugh and chat and linger 
As their endless tales they spin. 


And it isn’t work forever, 
With bells that make one start, 
And it isn’t only the wages; 
It’s something tugs at the heart 
And sets her laughing and crying 
As she follows across the sea 
What she wrote at her kitchen table 
When she had a half-hour free. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


SIMPLICITY IN THE HOME. 


In the arrangement of our homes, and the management 
of our hospitalities, to be truly agreeable and inviting, 
these must not have cost an undue or painful effort. The 
elegantly furnished drawing-room loses all its charm when 
we discover that it has been adorned at the expense of 
the family comfort, or health or education. The splendor 
of an entertainment fascinates no longer when it is found 
to be the result of a mean parsimony in other directions. 
The fashionable equipage ceases to be an object of envy 
when it is shown to be the price of dishonor or of anxious 
solicitude. The guest who observes that his coming has 
caused many changes and much trouble is necessarily un- 
comfortable ; no warmth of welcome, no luxurious en- 
tertainment can atone to him for this. The truly hos- 
pitable host sets his guest at ease by being at ease him- 
self ; he gives him the best he has without fuss or flurry 


or undue expense, always remembering that the best thing | 


he can offer him is himself, unfretted by care, unwearied 
by labor, fresh and free for social converse, or symyathy 
or counsel, as the case may be. This perfect ease of mind 


and of manner, that is so pleasing, is largely the result of | 


economy in expenditure. When we so adapt our ex- 
penses to our means as to have no overburdening cares, 
when we prize consistency above luxury, and comfort 


above display, when we welcome our friends to our homes | } , : 
| they had reached him, offer no likeness to the history of 


—as they are—not as they may be strained to appear, we 


are at once invested with a freedom and self-respect that | 


make all our arrangements pleasing, and our hospitality 
graceful.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE SMEDLEY FAMILY. 
Norristown Herald. 
GILBERT Cope, of West Chester, Pa., is compiling the 
genealogy of the late Samuel L. Smedley, Chief Engineer 
and Surveyor of Philadelphia, who spent considerable 
time in collecting records of the family to which he be- 
longed, and at his death left a handsome bequest for the 
completion and publication of the same. 

George Smedley, the founder of the family in Penn- 
sylvania, is believed to have come from Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, about 1682, and in 1686 married Sarah Goodwin, 
a widow, and settled in Middletown, now Delaware 
county, but later in life removed to Willistown township, 
Chester county, where he died in 1723. It is desired to 
obtain full records of births, deaths, and marriages, to- 
gether with the residences and occupations of the de- 
scendants to the latest generation. The work will be 
freely illustrated with portraits, views of old homesteads 
and fac-similes of ancient documents. The descendants 
number from fifteen to twenty thousand. A record of 
letters sent out by Gilbert Cope, with blank forms for re- 
turus, will be kept, with dates when answers are received. 
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If all that is asked for cannot be given, it is desired that 


so much thereof as can may be promptly forwarded to 
him. 


CLOTHING BROUGHT IN FREE. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
AMERICANS who are in the habit of going to Europe in 
the summer, and of taking the opportunity while there 


| to lay in a store of raiment, will be pained to learn of 
| the opinion of the Retail Dry Goods Association of New 


York that altogether too much merchandise comes into 
New York free of duty, and that something ought to be 
done to induce returning travelers who bring in goods to 
contribute their proper share to the expenses of govern- 
ment. Mr. Bloomingdale, who represents the association, 
is going to Washington to see the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House about it. He believes that the 
value of merchandise which comes duty free into New 
York every year is not less than $50,000,000. He com- 
plains that under a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
as to necessary wearing apparel, a dressmaker may bring 
forty dresses back from Paris, and bring them all through 
the custom-house as her own. Mr. Bloomingdale and 
the dry goods men think that so generous an interpreta- 
tion of the law is unfair to the importers who pay duties, 
and he is going to try to have something done about it. 

There are those who believe that an extensive share of 
the acreage set aside for what is known as future punish. 
ment is to be devoted to persons, otherwise exemplary, 
who have smuggled dutiable effects through the custom- 
house. The subject is a sad one, involving insinuations 


| as to perjury, bribery, and plain and vareigated greed 


which are depressing even to optimists who are able to 
doubt their truth. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO.—It is ob- 
vious that to a race wanting in our own experiences a 
large part of our vocabulary must be meaningless. Analo- 
gous experiences, of course, give insight into a foreign 


| tongue, but here the colored child is at a peculiar disad- 


vantage. The traditions of African savagery, even if 


the Anglo-Saxon. Slavery was a state with laws and cus- 
toms and ceremonies bearing certain resemblances to our 


| own, but the negro who has passed through this state to 
| the freedom of American citizenship is, as it were, a man 


without ancestral history. Instead of cherishing his past 
and trying to impress its memories and ideals upon his 
children, he seeks rather to destroy them. He reacts 
against his past and inhibits it. On the other hand, he 
has not yet become sufficiently possessed of our civiliza- 
tion to impart its mother-lore to his children. The ab- 
sence of social restraints, either in the form of crude 
superstitions or of complex sentiments and ideals, ex- 
plains perhaps the frequent outbursts of ferocious pas- 
sions on the part of negroes; the same condition insures 
also a primitive state of Nature in their children. Scien- 
tific research affords proof of the fundamental unity of 
mind, but it gives no less decisive proof of differences 
due to ancestry and training. The negro child is psycho- 
logically different from the white child. In automatic 
povver he is superior, but in the power of abstraction, of 
judgment, and analysis he is decidedly inferior. This 
fact must be recognized in the school training. __In pur- 
pose and in liberal provision the education of the negro 
should be the same as that of white children. In detail 
and method it should be adjusted to the racial plane on 
which he stands.—Anna 7. Smith, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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THE SLEEP OF INFANTS. 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Tue daily rule for sleeping and eating for the average 
child is that it should, when one month old, be fed every 
two hours from 5 a. m. to 11 p. m., sleeping from that 
time until 5 a. m. again. At three months it should be 
fed every two and one-half hours from 5 a. m. to 10 
p. m., sleeping from ro p. m. to6 a.m. At six months 
it should be fed every three hours from 6 a. m. tog p. m., 
sleeping from 9g p.m. to6a.m. At one year of agea 
child should be fed at seven, ten, two, six, and nine 
o'clock. The first and last meals should be given to a 
child in bed, from the bottle, while the other three meals 
should be fed from bowl and spoon, in order to begin the 
weaning process. 

Besides this most important sleep at night, regular day 
naps must be established as soon as possible. A new- 
born babe should, and usually does, sleep most of the 
time; but if it is of a nervous temperament, there is 
danger, as it grows older, that it will fall into the habit 
of catching short naps at odd moments, and of indulging 
in no profound, lasting rest during the whole day. By the 
time a child is three months old it should have formed the 
habit of sleeping about eight hours at night, and of nap- 
ping at least two to two and one-half hours twice during 
the day. The intervals after the 1o a. m. and 3 p. m. 
feedings are the most favorable times for rest. 

During the fast of the night there should be always 
ready by the bedside a thoroughly clean nursing- bottle 
filled with water that has been boiled. If the baby is 
wakeful, fretful, or hungry, allow him to nurse from this. 
A few swallows will suffice to calm him. The ordinary 
heat of the chamber will render the water warm enough 
fora child in health. If the infant is delicate or ill, the 
drinking water must be warmed to 98° Fahrenheit in a 
cup of water placed over an alcohol lamp on the table. 
Sometimes when a baby is breast-fed it will not drink 
even water from a nursing-bottle, in which case it is neces- 
sary to moisten its mouth as often as it cries with a fine 
soft white cloth saturated with water. An older child 
should be fed with water from a spoon. 
must have, and in abundance, during the troublesome 
nights when the habit of sleep is not yet established 
and the desire for night meals is not thoroughly over- 
come. 


Gypsy Motu IN MassacHusetts.—Not least of our 
financial problems in Massachusetts is the fight for the | 
extermination of the gypsy moth, that pest unwittingly 
imported from the old world, which has come to be an 


unmitigated nuisance. While laymen have had their 
doubts about the possibility of ultimate extermination, 
the scientists appear to agree in a lively hope and faith 
that this thing can be done for. But we have got to back 
their beliefs with a mint of money. If we are ready to 
lay out $1,575,000 within 15 years the end can be 
reached, is the message which comes from the state board 
of agriculture. The figures are of solemnizing propor- 
tions—$200,000 a year for at least five years, then 
$100,000 a year for five more years, and then $15,000 a 
year for still five years more. 
paper. The other alternatives offered are unsatisfactory. 
— Springfield Republican. 


THE lesson of evolution is that through all these weary 
ages the human soul has not been cherishing in religion 
a delusive phantom; but in spite of seemingly endless 
groping and stumbling, it has been rising to the recogni- 
tion of its essential kinship with the ever-living God.— 
John Fiske. 


Water the child | 


Here is the problem on | 
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CLIMATE OF THE ANTARCTIC.—The distinctiveness of 
the antarctic climate as compared with the arctic is found 
in the relations of both the summer and the winter tem- 
peratures. The high summer heat of the north, which in 
the few months of its existence has the energy to develop 
that lovely carpeting of grass and flowers which gives to 
the low-lying lands even to the eighty-second parallel of 
latitude a charm equal to that of the upland meadows of 
Switzerland, is in a measure wanting in the south; in its 
place frequent cold and dreary fogs navigate the atmos- 
phere, and render dreary and desolate a region that ex- 
tends far into what may be properly designated the hab- 
itable zone. The fields of poppies, anemones, saxifrages, 
and mountain pinks, of dwarf birches and willows, are re- 
placed by interminable snow and ice, with only here and 
there bare patches of rock to give assurance that some- 
thing underlies the snow covering. Man’s habitations in 
the northern hemisphere extend to the seventy-eighth 
parallel of latitude, and formerly extended to the eighty- 
second ; in the southern hemisphere they find their limit 
in Fuegia, in the fifty-fifth parallel, fully three hundred 
and fifty miles nearer to the equator than where, as in the 
Shetland islands, ladies in lawn dresses disport in the 
game of tennis. And still seven hundred miles farther 
from the equator, in Siberia, Nordenskjéld found forests 
of pine rising with trunks seventy to one hundred feet in 
height.—Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


| ON the 2gth ult., it was announced that Lyman J. Gage, president of 
| the First National Bank, Chicago, had been offered and had accepted 


the position of Secretary of the Treasury in the new Cabinet, and on 
the following day similar announcement was made as to the selection 
of ex-Governor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan, as Secretary of War. 
Judge Nathan Goff, of West Virginia, declines to be Attorney-General. 
James S. Wilson, of Iowa, has been selected as Secretary of Agricul- 


| ture. Joseph McKenna, of California, will be Secretary of the Interior. 


At this writing, ex-Governor John D. Long is said to be uncertain 
whether he will accept a place. 


THE Arbitration Treaty was finally considered on the 30th ult., by 
the Senate committee on Foreign Relations, (of which Senator Sherman 
is chairman), and amended in two particulars. The amendments ex- 
clude from the scope of the treaty “‘ questions of national and domestic 
policy,’’ (the ‘* Monroe Doctrine ”’ being here meant), and omit the ap- 
pointment of the King of Sweden as umpire, leaving an umpire to be 
mutually agreed on when a case for arbitration arises. The exemption 


| of questions of policy was by the unanimous vote of the committee ; 


the motion to report the treaty favorably to the Senate was carried 6 to 
4, and it was so reported on the Ist instant. It will now be discussed 
by the Senate, probably in ‘‘ executive session,” possibly in open 
session. 

IN Philadelphia, on the evening of the 29th ult., at an Episcopal 
church, the Evangelist’s, at Seventh and Catherine Streets, a large 
picture of Charles I. of England was unveiled, at a ‘‘ solemn vespers 
service,” and ‘blessed’? by the Bishop of Delaware, as that of the 
‘‘ Martyr King.’’ In New York city, on the 3Ist, the anniversary of 
Charles's death was celebrated at the church of St. Mary the Virgin. 

THE bill for the representation of the United States in any inter- 
national monetary conference that may be called passed the United 
States Senate, on the 29th ult., by a vote of 46to 4. It has not yet 
been acted upon by the House. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, made 
an important speech, asserting a large European interest in bimetallism. 


LONDON reports state that the famine in India spreads in area and 
increases in intensity. ‘‘ Thoroughly reliable and independent Indian 
advices concur in stating that relief will be required for about 3,500,000 
people before the famine abates, the period of relief extending to 
September next. Nobody attempts to forecast what will happen if 
favorable rains fail to fall in the famine districts in July and August 
next,”’ 

A TREATY with Japan, relating to protection for trade-marks, 
patents, etc., was confirmed by the United States Senate on the Ist 
instant. It is also announced that Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote have concluded a treaty, (which will be immediately sent 
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to the Senate), for the appointment of commissioners to locate the 
141Ist meridian of longitude, (west from Greenwich), where it forms the 
boundary between Alaska and British America. This is a matter of 
importance, because recently-discovered gold deposits lie close to the 
meridian, and it is claimed by both countries are on their side. The 
southern part of the Alaska boundary is not included in this agreement ; 
it also is in dispute, and it is said the Russian description, by which 
the United States acquired Alaska, is very vague. 

SEVERE cold prevailed in the Western and the North Interior States 
last week. For three mornings, at Chicago, the thermometer fell to 20 
degrees below zero, and in the Northwest considerably lower. In this 
region it was cold, but not remarkably so, for two or three mornings. 
There was a heavy snowfall in New England. The cold extended 
south ; Savannah, Georgia, reported the 28th inst., the ‘‘ coldest for 
ten years,” Advices from the Cheyenne Indian Agency in South 
Dakota, state that, as a result of the cold, “ three Indians froze in their 
tents, and a number of others will die from the effect of the exposure. 
Thousands of head of cattle perished in the storm, and 300 were found 
dead in one place.” 

THE Legislature of Washington has elected Judge George F. 
Turner, Populist, United States Senator, to succeed W. C. Squire, Re- 
publican. In Idaho Henry Heitfelt, Populist, has been elected to suc- 
ceed F. L. Dubois, Silver Republican. There is still no choice, at 
this writing, in Utah and South Dakota. 

It is announced that Chief Justice Fuller and Judge David J. 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, are the two members of 
the Venezuelan Arbitration, appointed by the United States on behalf 
of Venezuela. The Congress of the latter country is about to meet, 
and will, itis expected, ratify the treaty, which now awaits this action. 

A pRAFT of the ‘‘ reforms ’’ demanded of Turkey by the six Euro- 
pean ‘* Powers ”’ has at last been presented to the Sultan through 
Baron Calice, the President of the ambassadorial conferences. The 
Sultan is to govern through his Ministers and not through the palace 
functionaries, and the administration of justice is also to be reformed. 
It is announced that the Emperor of Germany is no longer an opponent 
of coercion in Turkey, but has agree to join in coercion if the other 
Powers are unanimous. 


GrorGE B. RopertTs, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, died at his home, at Bala, in the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
on the 30th ult. He was born in Lower Merion, Montgomery county, 
Pa., in 1833, and was a descendant of John Roberts, one of the Welsh 
immigrants, Friends, who settled in Merion in 1682. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL HARMON has instructed the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at Jacksonville to proceed against the steamer 7Z%rce 
Friends as a pirate. The prosecution will be against the vessel and 
not against her officers and crew. The purpose is to test the opiaion 
recently given by Judge Locke, in which he held that there was no 
state of war in Cuba, and that the Zhree Friends “* was not, therefore, 
engaged in a political mission.”” The United States Supreme Court 
has also decided to entertain an appeal in the 7Aree Friends’ case 
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*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association. | 
Stated meeting this (Seventh-day) evening, 6th 
inst., 8 o’clock, at 1520 Race street. 
Wn. HEacock, Clerk. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the New York | 


cur as follows : 
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THE comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
United States for the month of January shows that the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts by $5,952,395. The receipts were $24,316,994, 
and the expenditures $30, 269, 389. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
DEPRESSION in farm prices in Eastern Pennsylvania is shown by the 
reports of forced sales. In Skippack township, in Montgomery 
county, the Norristown Hera/d reports that two farms were sold at 
public sale, to settle the estate of Sarah Hunsicker. One was a 74 
acre farm, sold for $2,790, the other 22 acres, for $1,210. Twenty 
years ago the former was sold for $108 per acre or $8,000, and the 


other for about $3,700. 


In Charlestown township, in Chester county, 


86 acres, the estate of Benjamin Kugler, was sold at private sale for 


$3,000. 


—The United States Supreme Court, on the rst inst., by a bare ma- 
jority, affirmed the validity of the Ohio law regulating the taxing of 
express companies, and also sustained the Indiana law taxing telegraph 


companies. 


—The Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N. Y., was burned 
early on the Ist inst. C. L. Robbins, of Penfield, one of the students, 
jumped from a window and was fatally injured. Two others were in 
jured. ‘The loss will reach $60,000. The people of Lima supplied 
the students with clothing. 


—The largest business houses are closed for an hour and a half in 
the middle of the day in Mexico. 


—lIf there is any one thing a man should do in private it is his 


loving.—Atchison Globe. 


—Twenty-five thousand four hundred and seventy-eight immi- 
grants arrived in Canada during 1896, as against 25,571 in 1895. Of 
these 8,643 went through to the United States, as against 6,954 the 


previous year. 


—Charles Scribner, of New York, the publisher, has given to the 
new library of Princeton University a number of works in English 
poetry, including the poems of Browning, Burns, Keats, Herrick, and 


Tennyson. 


—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, a daughter of Col. W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge, of Kentucky, has been admitted to the practice of the law be- 
fore the Kentucky court of appeals, the first woman ever accorded that 
privilege. She is a graduate of Wellesley college, class of 1888, and 
has spent some time in Europe studying French and Roman law. 


—Republican papers in Kansas speak very highly of the new 
United States Senator, W. A. Harris, who will succeed Peffer. He is 
a successful business man, and one of education, culture, and wide 
travel; and the Lawrence Journal goes so far as to say ‘‘ the Republi- 
cans themselves could have done no better.” The New York Evening 
Post speaks of him as ‘* a conservative man,”’ whereupon the Spring- 
field Republican remarks: “ Col. Harris made a statement some days 


ago of the important 


planks in his political beliefs. He favors 


the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, a graduated income tax, and gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Apparently the New York definition 


of a ‘ conservative man’ 
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g. Philadelphia, Race Street. 
12. Stanford Creek, N. Y. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
| 417. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 


Fenty Mosteg’s Vesting Committee : | 20. Petham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 


SECOND MONTH, 1897. | 
7. Flushing. 
14. Amuawalk. 


Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
. Warrington, Menallen, Pa, 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y 


2t. Shrewsbury. | 23. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


28. Purchase. 
JoserH T. McDowELt, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 


Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 


mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : *.* The Philanthropic Committee of New | 
SECOND MONTH. | York Yearly Meeting will hold a meeting in 


7. Washington and Little Britain. the Friends’ meeting-house in Flushing on First- | 

14. Bald Eagle and Little Falls. day, Second month 7, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

21. Menallen and Gunpowder. ‘An address will be delivered by Prof. George 

28. Bush Creek and Ais quith Street. | 1 Maris. Principal of the George School. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. Subject: ‘“ The Practical Value of Higher 


— Education.”’ 


*.* The Philanthropic Committees of the 


Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : | county, Pa., First-day, Second month 7, at 3 | 


' 


| 


(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly *.* Circular meeting at Concord, Delaware | 


| 


Langhorne, last First-day in Second mo,, 1897. | p. m. ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk, | 


is changing.” 


Delighted 


is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and results 
from all others. It’s a 
labor and silver saver: 


SILVER 


E LECH us GON 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It's sold everywhere 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


; as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~ When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upos 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“Wg 
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"WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


REMOVAL. 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 


Photographic Supplies of Every Description. 
photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty. 
33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH St., Philad’a. 


All Work @uaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


H.C.BODEN&CO. 


| 
Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 





WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


Great JANUARY Sale! 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 
All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 Y 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same penpertion. 


GRO. t C.NEWMAY, | 
NS Art Store, 


806 Market Street, | 


SD 
eZ ; Mirrors, Pictures, 
A Frames, ete. 


Framing of Studies for 
_ a ew 


Ss. DUTCHER, 
5 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


GREGORY'S 
rown SEEDS 


CROWN 


are known the country over to be excep- 
tionally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
@ under three warrants. It would not be Z 
wise to plant without consult- 
ing Gregory's Vegetableand 
Flower Seed Cataloguefor 
it describes with engrav- 4g” 
ings several new vege- #7 
tables of great merit 
to be found in no 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere. 


J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON, . 
MARBLEHEAD, 


ROLL TOP ars 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Societ 2s Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
a ation of Spiritual Truth 
by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, | 
Eogiand, Payments direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pex annum, post free. 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 


Sub- | 





WHY IS Iingram’s Blended Tea 
#0 much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 





TEA DEALER, 
31 NorRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 





25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


BARLOW’ 3 INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 





‘ 
ttocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it | 


D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, | matter at the end of the year. 


A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong es 

What is the right chimney 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


e885 WILLIAM HEACOCK,O@s* 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4: 4036. 


CHAR LES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTBACTOBS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 ¢ Grats Avenue 2232 Wallace Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each coverin ng a period of three days, will 
leave New York an Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Bakinc PowDER ComMPAny, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


- J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 


_ RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments | 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to | 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, Wo. WEBSTER, 

President. 


A Safe Philadelphia Investment 


MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50, “x Not assessible. 
Prest_, Hon. we eae 
{ Prof. A olph. W. Miller, 
Vice- Prests., | Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’'y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For catenin, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident ee 


John C. Hancock & & Co, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RB. R.) 
DBALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





_ Cashier. 


| MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | « “T Owe My Life to It. 











THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO,, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GengRaL Trust and Banxtne Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
MINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, Ctc., ete 


ExxcvurTor, 
Raterest or ’ Dividenda Collected, Real 


Edward Stabler, Jr. 
Bascutive Commitice : Wm. x = 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


Eerinen As B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM aoe. Assist. to Pres't. 


managed fi 


Vice- Presidents, 
Boule, Miller and a K. Taylor. 


for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
W: M. Byrn. 


C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 


ais A White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


~ GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 


ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't 


LIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. G AW, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN 

GEORGE H McF ADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALI 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTC HINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 
a SurRPLvus of over THREE MILLIONS. 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





This Com y isenres its 
the Companys an 


registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 


able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


Isaac H. Ciothler, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B Gest, 

Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Bally, 


“Thomas Williams, Jr., ip . 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
i Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


(MSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 


ae GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Fund 


of insurance De 


All Trust and Investments are kept separate and a 
president SAMUEL B. § R. Sere i Vice-President, T. WISTA 


from the Assets of the Compan 
BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuary 
rtment, a. ASHBROOK ; Trust ¢ Officer, 


Officer, J. BARTON TOW 


Assistant nasi DAVID 6. ‘ALBOP. 


| J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
eet te (paid in) 
SURPLU 

UNDIV IDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insu and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on ae and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


wards, per annum. 
JOSEPH ». RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 





John Faber Miller, oe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadeiphi: 
Counties. 


The Com- | 


| 


“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die — 
consumption, but heard of your om und 0: 
tried it, and am still living. that it rine 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION. and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 

BELL C. BOYRATH, 


Ardmore, Indian Territory 
Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure’ 


| Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book or 200 
PaGEs, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 


T¥e? 


Bring Untold Suffering. 


| TRY DELAVAU’S REIIEDY. 
Instant and Infallible. 


At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila. 





